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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 








IME, the minute successive 





moments that make up our life 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, 
the gold dust with which me must 
buv heaven. Each grain is of 
priceless value. How many mo- 
ments of your life have you 
squandered and lost forever by not 


HE holy vows, taken in a re- 

ligious community, transform 
every action into an act of wor- 
ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 


employing them in the service of 
God? Do you wish to make each 
moment bear a thousandfold in- 
terest? Adopt our plan. — 


is thus conserved for a glorious 
eternity. Save yourself further 
loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
‘in the vast Benedictine family. 

















Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 














Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding schooi for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 

Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Benedictine Fathers 
Calendar Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


























It is the purpose of our Catholic calendars to give cor- 
rect information to the Catholic family just when they want 
it. It points out the holydays wherein Catholics are obliged 
to ae Se =a “ es feast dave ; saints cave: 

. P ecclesiast: cycles, as mt, vent, Pentecost, etc. t 
14 pages. Size 9 x 17 inches. Repro- marks with a fish printed in red color all abstinence days, 


duced in the 4 color Process Printing. = OR, OnE CaS ae EES Sine ene Sa oe 


In every home, rich or poor, Catholic or 
Protestant, calendars of all kinds are dis- Order Blank 
played. No better appreciative gift that | Benedictine Fathe 

en e ra 
will last the whole year thru has as yet St. Meinrad, In nal 
been discovered. Why not therefore lay in 


your supply now? Enclosed find $ 
1931 Art Calendars. 


p---—-—-—------------ 


Spare Hours: Agents wanted to repre- 
sent us. Write for special offer. Address 
Benedictine Fathers, Calendar Dept., St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 
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On the Care of The Health 


Given away . J Dur Scholarships 

Aids te Good Health” serene = gr 4 Ra 
ious 4 

Father Houmann MCR Pa. $1; E. MeG_ NY. Sy 

Mrs. J. G., Pa., $5. Total: $3556.60. 
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6,110,000 of these 
books have been 









distributed through- . $1; Mrs. A. C., , $1.70; Mrs. 
out the world. 150 PAGES 200 PICTURES E. G., Ill. 70¢; P Hi <S Mass. = 
Those who have read this book appreciate why so many Total: $3148.78. 
people use it as their household guide. Father Heu- a we Fe pga . 
mann tells how to keep well; he explains the causes of Me G@. Pa. $i; Mies, BC. IL, $1 
many common ailments, and then shows, with ample Miss E. P., N. Y., $2; N.N., Kans, 
proof, that obstinate ailments may often be combatted $1; M. K., Wash., $3; S. S., Conn., 
with the most simple means. In this way hundreds of $1;_ Mr. & Mrs. B. J. S.,0., $1; J. 
thousands have found relief in ailments such as listed > es hag 5, My Fag CM Inde 
| in the coupon below. $5; Mrs. C., Ill, $1. Total: $3013.84, 
You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of this St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
| valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. viously acknowledged: $2702.37. Miss 
| ~~ have to do is fill in se coupon, — the book M. H., Mass., $5. Total: $2707.37. 
| will be sent to you at once. ere is no obligation on , Ndi. 
| your part; free of all cost. The The Grail Building Fund 
book will be of inestimable value to Previously acknowledged: ty 54. 
you and your loved ones. It is in- California: C. H., $1; E. B, 
; A. B., $5; M. J., $1; J. McE., $2; 
dispensable for everybody. H. von S,, sii E. J. D., $1; HT 
B., $2.50; ,$1; M.H., $1; G 
Full of Illustrations and Charts we Ma. on page 478) 
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L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 34 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 80ZC 


Please send, free of charge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s 
Family Health Book 
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(Print your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are 
Suffering) 
NERVOUS DISORDERS General Weakness DROPSY 
Nervousness Chlorosis SKIN TROUBLES aa | fr ie . E 
Unduly Excited BLADDER and KIDNEY Eczema, Irritation, 
ae and BOWEL TROUBLE Eruptions of the skin, | BUILDS 
| ete. 
CONSTIPATION GALL, & LIVER TROU- HARDENING of AR- | HEALTH 
Purifying the Bowels Gall di TERIES } 
ystem Purif ying allstones, Jaundice High Blood Pressure, | 
| LEG SOR COLDS and COUGHS Infirmities of Old Age. SS ee 
Varicose Veins Ulcers, Head Colds, Hoarse- HEMMORHOIDS (Piles) | 
ow ing Wounds ness, rone ‘a- es ; , ici 
RHEUMATISM &GOUT  tarrh, Grippe and like — Difficulty in breathing J ,, "You can obtain Father John's Mediate & 
. wo poonehasna ore j John’s Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a 
— ——Ee a ——Ea family size bottle, all charges prepaid.” 











ePFREE CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
omen = ae, Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 






Y_will mail this guaranteed Silver welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
7 Oxidized finish Miraculous Ring a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
with modeled raised figure of the Applicati ho ld be de to 
B Virgin Absolutely Free, ness. Application shou made 
: without one cent of exnense to you. Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
DALE MFG. CO., Dest. H-79, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Eden - Offerings 


DoM HUGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 






All nature thrills at dawn’s minutest peep 
And, as the rosy sheen grows more intense, 
The haze about the rivers tries to steep 

Itself in hues of dawn,—mounting incense. 


Unto the bounty of the glorious sun 
The grateful earth unfolds her loveliness: 

The scented flower buds open one by one 
Their little hearts and the warm sunshine bless. 


Well may the sun upon such welcome beam 
And reave unto himself that rosy haze; 

What time the birds all from the rivage scream 
Their sheer delight in fugues of morning praise: — 


And in the bushes,—on the poplar tree,— 
The mother bird trains her young choristers, 











Nest-bound as yet—yet fluttering to be free Th 

And build themselves more ideal homes than hers. the 1 

The corn doth glow and wave its precious store, eel 

Content to ripen, to be sheaved and die,— ua h: 

If but some grain from off the threshing floor ne hs 

People the field anew, and so for aye. obey 

Fresh from the Hand of God the child’s free joy mear 

Sings as the birds and ripples as the streams ;— our « 

Are not the gold curls of our little boy or a 

Laburnum blossoms where God’s blessing gleams? he i: 

Head of Statue of Our Lady with Christ Yet were that laughter not pure happiness, back 

Child in her arms, carved in wood 400 Had not Christ come in humble childlike wise : life § 

years ago.—City Museum, Ulm, Germany. Fruit of the fairest Eve, Eden of bliss, am 

The fairest blossom of all Paradise. deat 

mom 

All praised be the fragrance and flowers of gardens of offering ;— shou 
But alas for these children of ours—if they be but the fruit of the Spring! keep 

And alas for our years, if they tell their rosaries of days Or 

Oblivious of the spell that swayeth the stellar maze! —de; 

From the elemental thunder, that long ago did roll, ost 

Light flashéd forth, a wonder symbolic of the soul sited 

That giveth a higher meaning to all the things of earth ay 

Ennobling every feeling with thought’s angelic worth. be s 

But the soul hath also an Eden,—a garden-wold of her own, Th 

Wherein flowers bloom, fruits sweeten and the Spirit maketh sweet moan. Chri: 

If but the serpent ousted be from out that all-hallowed sod, a sal 

The soul will grow in sunshine free and offer its fruit to God. serve 

The Christ-Child’s eyes could mirror His Father’s own Paradise, ~~ 

His little Hands could offer His life with its priceless price; Me 

While the Eden-Eve, His Mother, with queenliest dignity, Pan 

In the Temple Courts did proffer this Ransom of iniquity. _ 
The Heavens are thine, sweetest Child, and now all the souls of men, day 

That loved their sin and the dank dark wild, can come to Thy light again; accor 

Till there grow in their soul a flower or two,—primrose of innocence wher 

Or rose-red mid the briars of rue and brave-borne penitence. depr 
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Remember, Man! 


The significant ceremony of sprinkling the heads of 
the faithful with ashes on the first day of Lent, which 
this year falls on February 18, is a salutary reminder 
of the proximity of death, which is always lurking near 
at hand and ever ready to take its victim by surprise. 
If in ancient times it was said that the shadow of death 
sat behind the rider—when horses were the ordinary 
means of transportation—how much more is it true in 
our day when the mode of travel is by train, automobile, 
or aeroplane! When one leaves home or office or shop, 
he is never quite sure that he shall not be brought 
back a limp and lifeless corpse. This uncertainty of 
life should serve to keep us always prepared for every 
emergency that may befall us. The invisible angel of 
death accompanies us whitersoever we go. At any 
moment he may beckon us to follow him. This thought 
should not make us gloomy, but should rather serve to 
keep us prepared—in the state of grace. 

Only one thing matters—only one thing is necessary 
—death in the friendly embrace of God. This attended 
to, all else is vain; all else is of no importance. We 
have only one soul to save, and only one lifetime in 
which to save that soul. If we fail the mark, “we are 
out of luck,” as the saying goes. No other chance will 
be given in which to make good our loss. 

The thought of death ought not to frighten a good 
Christian, nor should it make him gloomy. It is rather 
a salutary thought, a chastening thought, which should 
serve as a gauge for measuring the merit of one’s deeds 
and actions. 

Moreover, the thought of a happy death should move 
us to seek spiritual profit in all that we do. Now is, 
indeed, the acceptable time in which to begin to lay up a 
fund of merit against the last day. We should let no 
day pass without the recording angels placing to our 
account in the safety vault of the bank of heaven— 
where failure is unknown, and stocks and bonds do not 
depreciate—a goodly deposit of additional merits, such 
as, charitable deeds and works of mercy performed 


and kind words spoken; little mortifications of the eyes 
and ears and tongue and appetite; holding the passions 
in check; the conscientious performance of one’s duties 
to God, his neighbor, and himself; the storing up of a 
goodly fund of indulgences, both partial and plenary; 
union with God by the frequent use of ejaculatory 
prayer and frequent Communion. These are a few 
hints at some of the ways by which one may draw 
profit from this fleeting life for eternity. 

Remember, man, that thou art dust (thy body was 
formed from the slime of the earth), and unto dust 
thou shalt return. In the grave the body will crumble 
to a bit of dust, which will mingle with the earth that 
covers it. 

O man, what hast thou of which thou canst be proud! 
The beauty of thy face will be hideous in death, the 
sweetness of thy voice shall be stilled forever; thy 
wonderful gifts of nature and grace will no longer 
appear. Of all these what remains to thee except a 
little heap of dust? Is that an object in which to pride 
thyself? Is it not rather a source of humiliation?— 
Spend this Lent well; it may be thy last on earth. 


The Silenced Monitor 


Father Delaney became a silenced monitor last De- 
cember. He had been giving weekly broadcasts on 
“Worthwhile Motion Pictures” over station KDKA, 
but because he sought to put in practice the recent in- 
junction of a prominent member of the Hierarchy, to 
“damn the pictures which were damnable,” the station 
manager of KDKA refused to permit the broadcast. 
Father Delaney is to be commended for his refusal to 
submit his lecture manuscript to the radio station’s 
censorship. His present attitude is a standing rebuke 
to the officials of the radio station in question—V. D. 


A Modern Pitfall 


The illuminating article of Mr. Flannery, “We Mis- 
judge Actors,” which appeared in the January number 
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of THE GRAIL was undoubtedly an eye opener to many 
readers. Although some may have had to change their 
opinion about actors and their morals, the morality of 
stage presentations in general (the big ones that make 
“hits”) appears to be constantly on the down grade. 
The sky seems to be the only limit for the playwright’s 
uncanny powers of portraying and intruding the 
scandalous and the obscene. Here is what the critic 
writing for the Catholic We.ld has to say of some of 
the Broadway “hits” of the past season: 


It is regrettable that this clever and amusing 
play with its smart cast has such an underlying 
current of cynicism and low standards. 

The next to the last scene is the most revolting 
we have encountered since the unpleasant sequence 
of Machinal. Strong, efficient, ruthless material- 
ism, in all its very various guises—that is Grand 
Hotel. 

The theme of the play and the maternal confes- 
sions do not make it seem much of a comedy to the 
sensitive. 

And we honestly believe that these unfavorable com- 
ments were “letting ’em down easy.” The blame, how- 
ever, for the production of these unsavory plays rests 
chiefly with the theatergoers! Not a nice thing to say, 
and maybe it hurts—but it is true. The play writers 
put out the type of play which brings the box office 
receipts, and that is the kind producers want. If we 
want drastic action taken in this matter, we shall have 
to take it!—V. D. 


A Noble Sentiment 


Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska said one 
thing, which, if it is a true index of his convictions, 
ought to be written in indelible letters: ‘Public office,” 
he said, “is not so sweet that it must be retained at the 
price of my conscience.” Very few men in public office, 
we dare say, could be cajoled or even provoked into 
saying such a thing and have the virtuous audacity to 
live up to it.—V. D. 


The Other Horn 


S. A. Baldus appears to have found the other horn 
of the dilemma, or rather to have stated in brief the 
solution of a question which is really no dilemma at all. 
He gives “artificial inflation” as the cause of our pres- 
ent economic bugbears. We used to think that the busi- 
ness depression must be due to one of two things: either 
there is a vast amount of money in the country which 
is being consistently diverted from current use, or 
there is not enough money in the country to constitute 
the “vast amount” just mentioned. The latter seems 
to be the case; at least Mr. Baldus gives facts which 
lend substantial basis to his contentions.—V. D. 


Announcement 


' We regret to announce that the highly instructive 
articles on the Mass, which the Rev. Anselm Schaaf, 
O. S. B., has been contributing for sometime past to 


THE GRAIL 





Vol. 12, No. 10 


THE GRAIL, will have to be discontinued for the present 
at least. As rector of the Minor Seminary and pro- 
fessor in both the Minor and the Major Seminaries, 
Father Anselm is, as may well be imagined, a very 
busy man with no leisure time to put to literary pur- 
suits. Although unfavorable circumstances prevent 
further contributions from his pen just now, he prom- 
ises to complete the articles later on. 


Cause of Our Joy 


Sr. M. Lucy, O. S. B. 


Mary! Our Life and our Hope and our Sweetness 
Well may we call thee the Cause of our Joy! 

For without thee we had never found Jesus!— 

Jesus, Our Gladness that knows no alloy! 


Flesh of thy flesh, He has made thee His Treasure, 
Leaping from Heaven to obtain thine Embrace. 
Body of Jesus—O Manna Supernal!— 

Come to me now from that Ark “full of Grace.” 


Blood of My God! In my cheek Thou art glowing, 
Mine in a union which none can destroy.... 
Now it is Thou, and not I, that art living— 
Mary has brought Thee. ... the “Cause of Our Joy”! 


Jesus! I have Thee.... I have Thee through Mary. 
All that Thou sendest, oh! send by her hand: 

All Thou receivest, oh! take it through Mary!— 
Thus has Thy Wisdom eternally planned! 


When all the shadows shall pass into daybreak, 
(And I shall know as I ever am known) 
Mary!—The Cause of Our Joy—do thou take me, 
Show me Our Jesus—Thy Joy and mine own. 


Renewal 
GRACE MCKINSTRY 


So young the little white-veiled girls, 
So new their full assent 

To Christian faith and promises 
Affirmed in sacrament; 

So old the little Spanish town,* 

So ancient that strong wall 

Of the Cathedral’s massive front 
Wide-spread behind them all. 


But older than Cathedral walls 

The Faith,—still handed down 

From age to age, old lands to new;— 
Older than “oldest town.” 

O clear-eyed boys and white-veiled girls, 
Each year with such as you 

The town, the Church, the old, old faith 
Grow radiantly new! 


* A confirmation class posing before the old Cathe 
dral of St. Augustine, Florida, America’s oldest city, 
inspired the writer with these verses.—Editor. 
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The Withered Rose 


ANNA ROZILLA CREVER 


ISS Martha literally sat in the midst of 

her poems, with the dolorous conviction 
that to have been born with a tendency to me- 
ters was a misfortune. Five years ago a print- 
er and binder had offered to bring out her 
poems, and thus far he was the only one who 
had profited by her muse. Her entire savings 
were invested in these rhythmic bonds towering 
in piles around her. She surveyed the little 
volumes, for which no one had seemed to care, 
with eyes reddened with weeping. 

She felt strongly tempted to bundle them into 
sacks and dump them all into the creek that 
roared below her garden, or to utterly efface 
them by degrees in the kitchen stove. The lat- 
ter expedient seemed the more likely to accom- 
plish the work of annihilation. 

She had filled her arms with a dozen or more 
of the slender volumes and was making her way 
to the kitchen, when a knock on the back door 
startled her. She hastily deposited the books 
on the table, threw a cloth over them, and hur- 
ried to admit the visitor. She never had a 
caller without a fluttering of the heart. Her 
secluded life made visits, even from neighbors, 
record-breaking events. Disappointment chilled 
her as she saw a man wearing an old coat and 
rubber boots, his face hidden under an old can- 
vas hat. Miss Martha’s face was in partial 


eclipse behind shell-rimmed glasses, and a lace’ 


morning cap drawn over her hair. 

The man quickly removed his hat with the air 
of one accustomed to the niceties of greeting. 

“Want something to eat?” she asked, with 
only a casual glance, and without waiting to be 
told his errand. 

“Yes—and no, Madam. I’m looking for food 
for my mind. We are camping down by the 
creek—came out on a little fishing spree—and 
I’ve run out of reading. I thought possibly you 
might have some old magazines or books you 
wouldn’t mind lending.” 

“Why—-yes,” hesitated Miss Martha. “I’ve 
got about seven hundred copies of ‘The With- 
ered Rose’ !’’ 


“That’s quite a library, Madam.” The man’s 
speech was so clear-cut and correct that Miss 
Martha felt sure he was no ordinary tramp. 
She handed him one of the little gray volumes, 
with the title stamped across the back in let- 
tering, which left little to be imagined for un- 
attractiveness. The depressing picture of a 
withered rose impressed on the cloth below the 
title seemed to proclaim dejection as the key- 
note of all that the book contained. He thanked 
her, and she saw his eyes kindle as he grasped 
it. 

“You need not return it,” she said crisply, 
and shut the door. 

The warm Indian summer laid its spell over 
meadow and mountain, softened the voice of 
the garrulous little creek, and finally winter 
hushed it. All through the short bleak days 
Miss Martha was a prisoner of pride. “No 
clothes,” was her excuse when old friends would 
call and invite her to their clubs and teas. 

“I’m not feeling much like going out, Mrs. 
Ranier,” she said, when that lady called, and 
she threw up the blind in the dark little draw- 
ing-room. 

“But we need you, dear Miss Martha. And 
it’s just possible that you need us. You know 
when we do not visit, we are likely to lose our 
friends.” 

“T have thought that all out, dear Mrs. Ra- 
nier. Please do not urge me. But I know you 
will have a cup of tea.” 

_“Yes, thank you, I will.” Mrs. Ranier said 
this with perfect sincerity, for the room was 
chilly.” 

But it took so long! What could Miss Martha 
be doing? Mrs. Ranier, presuming upon long 
acquaintance, slipped across the hall, and be- 
fore Miss Martha could prevent her had en- 
tered the little kitchen. 

“T’m not using gas now, Mrs. Ranier.” Miss 
Martha hastily concealed two volumes of “The 
Withered Rose” beneath the stove lid. “I have 
so many old books,” she explained, “and they 
—they do burn well—after they get started.” 
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“But have you notified the Company? Some- 
thing must be wrong.” 

“‘No—there is nothing wrong—with the gas, 
Mrs. Ranier,” she said, adding the last words 
as if hastily trying to absolve the company 
from blame. She did not volunteer further in- 
formation. The tea did both the chilled women 
the good that comes from warmth and compan- 
ionship. 

When Mrs. Ranier had gone, Miss Martha, 
still glowing from the pleasure of her visit, 
went into the cellar to make an inventory. Mrs. 
Ranier had talked enthusistically about the 
generous supply of wood for the heater that 
her husband had had put in the cellar. She 
found that her own resources were startlingly 
slender. One sack of coal, and a dozen sticks 
of wood. This was her promise of bodily com- 
fort for the stormy days ahead! 

But despite the meager supply of fuel in the 
basement, Miss Martha did contrive to keep 
from utterly freezing .... The neighbors, how- 
ever, complained. What kind of wood did Miss 
Martha use? Such a peculiar black soot in 
flat scales persisted in falling into the yards, 
upon their walks and porches, and frequently 
settled upon light coats and felt hats! 

When the neighbors asked her skillfully- 
worded questions, Miss Martha did not en- 
lighten them, and so the nuisance was tolerated 
because—well, because it was Miss Martha. 
“The man who brought my fuel did not know 
what kind it was.” That was as far as she 
would take her neighbors into her confidence. 

One morning, near Christmas time, the post- 
man, as he stopped at the gate, saw Miss 
Martha lying face downward in her doorway. 
He carried her into the house and laid her on 
the couch beside the little stove. Nothing for 
it but to make a fire. There did not seem to 
be any wood. Miss Martha had revived, but 
was scarcely able to talk. 

“Don’t—don’t burn them—all,” she while- 
pered. “Some day they will be valuable. First 
editions are—when they’re nearly gone.” 

The kind old postman, with grim nédcessity 
as sponsor, braved a reprimand at headquarters 
for tardiness, and did not scruple to fill the lit- 
tle stove with as many copies of “The Withered 
Rose” as it would hold. Then he rubbed her 
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hands, heated some canned milk he found on 
the kitchen table, made her drink it diluted 
with hot water, then hurried on his way. 

However, he left an envelope lying on the 
chair close to her couch, and jokingly told her 
that she’d be sure to feel fit after reading her 
love letter. 

Miss Martha’s trembling fingers broke the 
seal. The shaking of her hands twice sent the 
pages fluttering. But with strength supplied by 
her will, she leaned over and recovered them. 
Out of the corner of her eye she could see a 
dozen or more of the little gray volumes star- 
ing up at her from the wood basket beside the 
stove. As she read, they seemed like so many 
pale faces looking sorrowfully into her own, so 
many heartbeats returning and rebuking her 
for thus allowing them to be consumed. Again 
she read the letter: 


Dear Madam: 

You will perhaps recall having lent me 
a copy of a book, “The Withered Rose,” of 
which I am sure, from the name on the 
title page, you are the author. I was camp- 
ing close to your house and, being absolute- 
ly without reading matter, ventured to ask 
your gracious charity. 

I am extremely fond of poetry, and know 
real excellence when I see it. These poems 
of yours have a real lyrical quality that 
strongly appeals to me. I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you in connection with your 
book, and with your permission shall call 
on the sixteenth of the present month, and 
confer with you regarding same. 

Yours with best wishes, etc. 

But the name was utterly illegible, being lost 
in a racy riot of curves and flourishes. Miss 
Martha’s heart (the doctor had told her that 
it did not compensate, and that if she did not 
eat more she would be subject to fainting 
spells) gave a lurch, seemed to stand still for 
an instant, and then to begin a wild cadenza. 
She took another sip of the hot milk from the 
cup on the back of the stove, and then bent over 
to put two more copies of “The Withered Rose” 
in the stove. But the words of the letter seemed 
to glare at her from the flaming interior: 
“Lyrical quality,” “Strongly appeals.” Already 
the gray walls of the little sitting room were 
beginning to grow rosy; they seemed to draw 
in and enclose her in a warm mist of cheer and 
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content. Surely something—something was 
going to happen—now! 

The next day she felt better and went about 
singing. She had visions of a new edition— 
with many poems added which had been writ- 
ten since the publication of “The Withered 
Rose.” Or maybe he intended to look over her 
unpublished poems for the purpose of making a 
selection for his own magazine! She fell to 
dreaming of fame, of money, of dinners, in- 
vitations, friends. Better still—better than all 
—but how absurd! Miss Martha brought her- 
self up with a jerk, and told herself to be sen- 
sible. 

Clothes! She must look her best for this mo- 
mentous interview. She had some ancient 
gowns purchased long before this obsession had 
come to publish her poems. Opening the closet 
door and reaching far back, she took down one 
dress after another. She grew quite dis- 
heartened to find none of them at all suitable. 

“This comes of my crazy neglect, and of try- 
ing to live the life of a hermit.” She was 
startled at the bitterness in her voice. 

She tried on a blue cloth trimmed with braid 
and buttons, and then jerked it off with cheeks 
blazing with fatigue and annoyance. She could 
not appear before this smart stranger in an 
overskirt and short waist! 

A green figured silk, once a cherished gar- 
ment, which she had kept for special invitations 
to dinner and tea, did not seem utterly hopeless 
as to cut—but the color! Miss Martha looked 
in the glass, and then gave a low cry of dismay. 
She was beginning to fade. Her hair was a 
hesitation between blonde and gray. No, green 
was not decided enough. 

There was a black silk with beaded trimming 
on the skirt, once remodeled. She remembered 
this as being very definitely connected with her 
one precious romance. She could see, as she 
held the bodice close to her eyes, the very pin- 
holes on the belt where she had fastened a rose 
—long, long ago, and because of that rose and 
the wearing of it—ah, well.... ah, well.... 

All these years she had been a prisoner of 
pride for more reasons than one. Like many 
who are constantly alone, she thought aioud. 
As she threw the dresses on the bed and began 
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to untie the pink tapes bound across the lid 
of a big hatbox, she exclaimed: 

“I was a fool—telling him that rose was from 
Phil. But I was such a tease. It was silly of 
him to get angry. He looked splendid, though, 
storming around the porch, and I never looked 
better in the hammock with the moonlight on 
my face. I was laughing, and I thought of 
course he would come back. I’ve missed out 
on the deeper things— —children and— —and 
having somebody to come home at night... .” 

With a quick change in her mood, she tried 
this dress on, pinned a gorgeous artificial pink 
rose on the left shoulder, and threw around her 
neck a delicate pink scarf which Mrs. Ranier 
had given her the last Christmas. Then she 
looked in the glass. Not so bad. Black always 
looked well, even if not utterly modern in cut, 
and the lace overskirt with beads running all 
over it gave an air of real elegance. 

Miss Martha glanced at the calendar to see 
how far off this supreme event of her life could 
be. She was shocked to find the figures on the 
pad reading one and six. 

“Why, it’s to-day! To-day! I thought it was 
— it never seemed as if it could be to-day. 
I thought it would be— — —” 

But what Miss Martha thought further has 
never been recorded. She was frightened by a 
long loud ring of the bell. 

“Heavens!” she said quite aloud. “I wonder 
—I wonder if—if it can be that man!” Miss 
Martha hurried into the hall and opened the 
front door. 

“You have my letter, I suppose?” There 
stood a finely dressed gentleman, with signs of 
prosperity and well-being in every line and 
feature. Something in his voice strangely 
thrilled Miss Martha. 

“Yes—yes,” she stammered. She felt the 
blood dyeing her cheeks, and experienced a 
fierce joy in the knowledge. 

She led him to a seat in the big bay window 
where the afternoon sun streamed in beneficent- 
ly. She felt his very admiring gaze and began 
to sparkle under it. It was many moons in- 
deed since a real gentleman had shown any in- 
terest in, or admiration for her. But this at- 
tention was all on account of “The Withered 
Rose,” she thought with a twinge of bitterness. 
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“It was only a few days ago,” he began, “that 
I discovered your book among my fishing outfit. 
That day I asked you for something to read, I 
was called home by a telegram waiting for me 
at the little post office. I left in such a hurry, 
and was so absorbed for weeks afterward in a 
business tangle that your book was quite erased 
from my mind. Just last week I was rummag- 
ing among my camping things and found this 
copy of “The Withered Rose’ in my creel. I—” 

“Are you a publisher?” Miss Martha spoke 
with the haste and bluntness of mingled fear 
and eagerness. Surely publishers were not so 
bad, if they were all like this one. What was it 
in his voice that took her back—back— But she 
gave a little nervous laugh, and became eagerly 
attentive. 

“No, Miss Martha, I am not.” There was a 
queer sad droop in his voice. “I’m just a lonely 
man looking for—my sweetheart. I wrote the 
way I did to gain your interest and so make 
sure you would see me. Don’t you know me, 
Martha?” 

He sprang up, and into Miss Martha’s face 
came the look of—Heaven. 

“OQ Mark—dear!” 

He did not ask leave, or wait to explain, for 
love is impatient of restraint, and the sunny 
window was just the place in which to renew 
the old madrigals. But Miss Martha, after 
gently denying him another kiss, managed to 
bring back the past: 

“You see, Mark dear, the rose that I wore 
that night was one you had given me, but I 
teased you and told you that it was Phil’s gift.” 

“IT remember, Martha dear. And I went off 
to Alaska—and got rich. When I read that 
poem in your book called ‘The Withered Rose,’ 
I knew how you had suffered, and were still 
loving me. Dear Martha, we will find a real 
publisher—there are plenty. You need my 
arms to keep you warm. You can write all the 
poems you like, darling, but you won’t have to 
burn them to keep from freezing.” 

And as they sat in the sunny window, the 
creek began to sing far down underneath the 
ice, and the many volumes of “The Withered 
Rose” in the little wood basket looked over at 
the lovers with glad eyes, for they knew they 
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had escaped a terrible end, and were sure of a 
new home and a new dress. 


The Voice of the Dove 
C. D. 


As of old to John the Baptist 

In the desert Thou didst speak; 
In retreat upon Mount Sina, 

To Thy servant Moses meek: 

And to Benedict the blessed, 

In the silence of the cave; 

Thus do I in this retirement 

For Thy words of wisdom crave. 


Ah! Thou knowest well my longing, 
Thou didst see my soul distressed; 
Wearied from distracting labors, 
Thou didst call me unto rest: 

“Come apart, O weary spirit, 

From Thy labors rest a while, 

I, Thy Savior, will refresh Thee, 

And these days of grace beguile.” 


Ah! my soul, reflect in silence; 

List! Thy Savior speaks to Thee, 
Warns thee ’gainst so many dangers 
Which Thy blindness cannot see. 

Tells thee of the want of fervor, 

Of thy negligence in prayer; 

How oft charity is wanting ‘ 
Which Thy brethren well might share. 


He recalls thy frequent murmurs, 
Thy objections and complaints, 

And those useless, peevish cravings, 
Such as ne’er were known to saints. 
He recounts the signal graces, 
Which to Thee He deigned to send: 
Yet this good, this gracious Lover 
Thou so often dost offend. 


Hear His voice in love enchanting: 
“Erring soul return to Me, 

As I pardoned weeping Mary 
Even so I’ll pardon Thee. 

If Thy sins be red as scarlet, 

And Thy crimes beyond compare, 
Come to Me with true contrition 
And My love again you’ll share, 


Canst Thou yet resist His pleading? 
No, my soul, this cannot be! 

May His light dispel the darkness 

That your sinfulness you see. 

“Oh, My Lord, Thy grace has conquered; 
Grant me tears of true remorse; 

I have strayed e’en as St. Austin, 

Like to him I'll change my course.” 
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Unique Inventions to Aid the Blind 


FRANCIS DICKIE 


I\ Paris there was recently brought to com- 
pletion three new inventions of an entirely 
new and novel nature to aid the blind, a com- 
plete departure from anything previously pro- 
duced, for the past has been devoted to the 
printing of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
music in a special kind of type called Braille, 
which sightless people read with their finger 
tips. 

The new inventions are of a widely varied 
nature, from a pastime 
game, to an aid to edu- 
cation; and by an odd 
coincidence all three 
were brought to com- 
pletion within a few 
weeks of each other. 
Two of them were per- 
fected by blind men, a 
truly remarkable exam- 
ple of the “blind leading 
the blind,” but not in 
the commonly used ex- 
pression of the term, 
for the new inventions 
are of very great im- 
portance to people who 
have lost their sight. 
These inventions con- 
sist of a cross-word 
puzzle board for the 
blind; a new mathematic “frame,” with fig- 
ures, letters, and symbols, used in the past by 
people who have the use of their eyes, and now 
adapted to the use of the blind for learning 
simple and higher mathematics, including loga- 
rithms and algebra; and a method by which 
blind people can build their own radio sets. 

In addition to these new inventions, an im- 
proved typewriter has been evolved for the 
blind, and a high speed press to increase the 
rapid output of printed works for the blind. 
All these inventions have been throughly test- 
ed and approved of at the headquarters of the 
American Braille Press, 74 rue Lauriston, Par- 
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is, the greatest publishing center in the world 
for periodicals, books, and music for the blind, 
which supplies forty countries, publishes nine 
periodicals, and a hundred different volumes 
by the great writers of all countries. 

But before describing these new inventions, 
and improvements on former methods, in full, 
and their development, it is best to give a brief 
review of the history of that great organization 
the “Braille Press,” from the Paris headquar- 
ters of which 2,000 
blind people are sup- 
plied with reading mat- 
ter in Europe alone, and 
an almost equal number 
in the other parts. of 
the world. For from a 
description of the or- 
ganization and its work 
a better understanding 
can be grasped of the 
use and importance of 
the new inventions, and 
also many things may 
be learned not general- 
ly known to the public. 
Helping the blind to 
pass the time, and to 
earn a living may fair- 
ly be said to be one of 
the greatest welfare 
works in the world, and so that some 
idea may be gained of the progress that 
has been made in very recent times, a short 
review of the history of the blind in former 
ages is included. For the civilian blind of to- 
day and those blinded in the Great War, though 
robbed of the sense perhaps most precious to 
man, are still a thousand times better off—in- 
deed no words can fully express the improve- 
ments of their lot—than were the blind people 
in earlier times when they were the butt of 
ridicule, when their labor was cruelly exploited, 
and they had no single pleasant thing to occupy 
them. 
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So much a part of our lives has the printed 
word becore, that our modern civilization may 
almost be said to rest upon it. Yet it is only 
in very recent times that reading has been 
made easily accessible to large numbers of the 
blind the world over, some 22,000 in Europe 
and a slightly lesser number in North America, 
a very great decrease in number according to 
population compared with earlier times in 
Europe. 

Little was done to help the blind in earlier 
times. The outstanding exception is Louis IX, 
well named “Saint Louis,” if only for his help 
to the sightless. This renowned French king 
founded in Paris the first institution of modern 
times to help the blind in the year 1260. It was 
called the Quinze-Vingts, and was established 
to succor 300 soldiers who had lost their sight 
in the Crusades. This famous institution is 
still in existence and is administered by the 
Minister of the Interior. 

The loss of sight in war was common long 
before the modern horrible methods of fighting 
were invented. It was particularly prevalent 
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during the Napoleonic wars, though the cause 
was not fighting but chiefly the disease tracho- 
ma. In Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 72,000 
men were partially affected. In the following 
twenty years all the European armies had con- 
tracted the disease, so that the total of the 
blind numbered fifty thousand people. 


But after the death of the good king “Saint 
Louis,” the cause of the blind was neglected in 
Europe. And for five centuries the lot of 
sightless people was pitiable, most of them 
earning a living by begging. 


The annual fair of St. Ovid in Paris as late 
as the year 1771 is an example of the position 
of the blind. One of the attractions of the fair 
was a group of blind men dressed in a manner 
to make them as grotesque as possible. They 
were decorated with enormous artificial asses’ 
ears, peacock tails, and cardboard spectacles 
without crystals. They gave a burlesque con- 
cert which was greeted with jeers and howls 
of cruel laughter. Yet out of this scene of hu- 
man unkindness came a great good. For a wit- 
ness of the outrageous 





COMPOSING ROOM IN PRINTING OFFICE FOR THE BLIND 





performance was Val- 
entine Hauy, a kindly 
man of some little 
means. He left the 
scene in sorrow, striv- 
ing to think out some 
scheme to help sight- 
less people. “I will 
teach them to read,” 
he presently told some 
of his friends. But he 
1 was faced with the 
problem of how to do 
| this. Then again, just 
as his chance witness- 
ing of the blind men 
at the fair of St. Ovid 
had moved him to act, 
Fortune took a hand 
to aid him. In keep- 
| ing with his desire to 
help the blind, Hauy, 
a short time after the 


Aided by dictaphones, the blind operate stereotype machines that punch the fair of St. Ovid, came 


Braille system on zinc plates to produce reading matter for the blind. 


upon a blind beggar 
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boy in front of the.old church of St. 
Germain-des-Pres. He took him home and 
began teaching him the letters of the alphabet 
with large raised type, hoping that some meth- 
od of finger tip reading could be developed. 
About a week after the boy’s taking up his 
residence, a chance happening to him revealed 
to Hauy the method which he sought, a chance 
happening just as strange as that of the falling 
apple which revealed to Newton the theory of 
gravitation. 

The blind boy’s name was Lesueur. One of 
his duties was to sort the papers of Hauy. In 
doing this he happened to touch a printed card 
where the type had impressed the paper so 
heavily as to raise the letters on the cardboard. 
At once the boy’s sensitive fingers recognized 
the letters with which he had become familiar 
by handling the larger and heavy type. He 
showed his discovery to Hauy, and from this 
beginning resulted the raised “point”? on paper 
which was the foundation of the Braille print- 
ing of to-day. Hauy began printing books in 
raised characters for the first time in history of 
1785. He gathered other blind youths about 
him, and in that year, fourteen years after his 
beginning, he estab- 
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od of dots to simplify Hauy’s method. But not 
until 1834 was the importance of this step recog- 
nized, and brought to perfection. This was due 
to the work of a blind man, and is the second 
instance in the evolution of printing for the 
blind, where the blind led the blind to better 
things. This blind man was Louis Braille, born 
at Couvray, France, in 1809. He became blind 
at three years of age and was sent to Hauy’s 
Institute in Paris where twenty years later he 
became a professor, and invented a new system, 
based on Barbier’s dots, which is used to-day. 

Progress in supplying printed words to the 
blind has been steady, but very slow until 
eleven years ago when the establishing of a 
headquarters in Paris at 74 rue Lauriston revo- 
lutionized the work, and this plant is now the 
largest and best equipped in the world to turn 
newspapers, 
books, and magazines in a short time. To-day 
from this headquarters nine periodicals are is- 
sued in six languages: 

The courrier Braille, semi-weekly, in French, 
containing the same material as a newspaper; 
the Braille Monthly, in French, a popular maga- 
zine made up of selections from all French 





lished the first school 
for the blind “The 
National Institute For 
Young People,” which 
is still to-day one of 
the chief French or- 
ganization to aid the 
blind. 

In spite of Hauys’ 
discovery, his method 
known as “line types” 
was cumbersome, and 
for fifty years little 
progress was made in 
printing so it could be 
made easily available | 
to great numbers of 
the blind. At the be- 
ginning of the nine- 
teenth century a 
French army captain, 
Charles _ Barbier, 
worked out the meth- 
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periodicals; The Inter-Allied Braille Magazine, 
in English, monthly; and the condensed Eng- 
lish and American Magazine, containing arti- 
cles selected from leading magazines. These 
two are distributed to England, United States, 
Canada, Africa, New Zealand; the Braille Ova- 
Risnia is a monthly in Serbian; the Revista, a 
monthly in Roumanian; the Progresso, a 
monthly in Italian; The courrier Litteraire 
and Musical, in French, dealing solely with 
books and music, is very popular with the bet- 
ter educated French people. 


In the last four years 19,000,000 pages of 
Braille reading matter have been produced at 
the Paris plant, which supplied 180 libraries in 
forty countries. There are seventy-five dis- 
tributing centers in the United States and 
Canada. In the manufacture of this amount of 
matter 180 tons of paper were used, and fifteen 
tons of zinc. Fortunately the zinc, after being 
used, can be melted and used again, affecting 
a considerable saving. 

Oddly enough, though the headquarters of 
this great welfare work is Paris, the funds 
which carry on the work have been chiefly do- 
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nations from the United States; and the im- 
mense progress made in the last ten years is 
entirely due to American initiative. The found- 
er of the Braille Press is William Nelson Crom- 
well, a lawyer of New York. At the end of the 
war he conceived the idea of establishing in 
Paris a model printing house to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the printing and distribution of 
reading matter for the use of soldiers and sail- 
ors who had become blind serving on the Allied 
side during the Great War. He not only mapped 
out the whole plan for the plant adapted to 
large scale production, but personally attended 
to the setting up of the establishment in Paris, 
and since its beginning has devoted most of his 
time to furthering the work in aid of war and 
civilian blind. 
(To be continued) 


A Prayer 
OPAL L. PAAP 


God, give me one small flame that I may keep 
Within my heart. 

And may it burn, unwavering, strong and deep, 
A thing apart 

From all the smouldering coals and blackened heat 
Of base desire, 

A purging flame that’s bright and clear and sweet, 
An altar fire. 


God, may it never flicker nor grow dim, 
In life’s glad morn. 

But guide me, like the wise men’s star, to Him, 
Where joy is born. 

And when the night falls cold and dark and damp, 
And black fears beat, 

May it become a little glowing lamp 
To stumbling feet. 


God, may it dessicate the source of tears, 
That bitter flow. 

Dispel the hoary frost laid by the years, 
That come and go. 

And light that last dark cavern where the soul, 
Must grope alone, 

And penetrate its gloom, point out the goal, 
And lead me home. 


— 


“An Apostle of Suffering in Our Day,” an edifying 
sketch of the sufferings and death of the devout Sr. M. 
Annella Zervas, O. S. B., a reprint from THE GRAIL 
(July, 1928), will appear shortly in pamphlet form 
illustrated. Orders will be taken by the Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Abraham Lincoln, the Man 


ALICE E. SINCLAIR 


HE life of Abraham Lincoln is an out- 

standing and a preeminently successful 
one, for he rose from one of the most humble 
positions in life to the highest one that a man’s 
country can give him. And in reaching the 
heights, he lost none of his humbleness, none 
of his kindliness, none of his lovableness, none 
of his humaneness; in fact he gained more of 
each trait as he grew older and as he climbed 
higher. 

We Americans love this great, noble Lincoln 
of ours, for his keen, fun-loving sense of hu- 
mor; we love him, for his great, loving, 
tender, heart; and, finally, we love him, be- 
cause he was one of us, a common man, who 
was “of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” at all times and at all costs. 

One studies the face of Lincoln in portraits 
and in statues, and sees therein some unex- 
plainable thing that bespeaks of a greatness 
that few men possess. It is a something that 
commands our respect and that fills us with a 
sort of sadness mingled with love and admira- 
tion. Sorrow and suffering are written in Lin- 
coln’s face; but so, also, are a great peace and 
the joy that comes out of these same sorrows 
and a life well lived. An unlimited wealth of 
human kindness lies in Lincoln’s face, and there 
is the faintest suggestion of mirth. 

Let us take up that phase of Lincoln’s life 
that endeared him to us asa man. If we touch 
on the political side of his life, it will be only, 
because we may thus learn something about 
the man, himself. 

Lincoln’s maiden political speech is unique 
for its conciseness and originality; it gives us 
an insight into the make-up of the man. 

“Fellow citizens, I presume you all know who 
I am, I am humble Abraham Lincoln. I have 
been solicited by many friends to become a 
candidate for the legislature. My politics are 
short and sweet like the old woman’s dance. I 
am in favor of a national bank. I am in favor 
of the internal improvement system, and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments and 


political principles. If elected, I shall be 
thankful; if not, it will be all the same.” Lin- 
coln, twenty-three years of age, was then a 
village leader. 

Lincoln more than any other public man is. 
widely known for his sense of humor. It never 
failed him, even, on the most trying and em- 
barrassing occasions; his wit was keen, ready, 
and pointed. He could find some apt story for 
every occasion, and he would settle the most 
important of questions by telling a pointed, 
humorous story. 

It is a well-known fact that Lincoln’s earlier 
life was one of poverty and self-denial, but he 
could meet even this unhappy condition with 
humor. 

One day a friend said to him, “Abe, your 
coat is much too short in the waist.” 

“Never mind, “Tom,” Lincoln instantly an- 
swered kindly, but with a twinkle in his eye, 
“it will be long enough—before I get another.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s ability to handle delicate situa- 
tions with a humorous story is well illustrated 
in the following incident. 

While he was in the Illinois Legislature, there 
was also an ardent, strict constructionist there 
from Wabash County. The latter could find 
an unconstitutional side to every measure 
brought forward in the legislature. He was a 
member of the judiciary committee, so, very 
frequently, he would severely criticize a mea- 
sure, and then advocate that it be assigned to 
this committee. No debate, however long or 
reasonable, could convince him that he was 
wrong. Finally, Mr. Lincoln was asked to 
silence the man from Wabash. 

One day a measure that Lincoln’s constitu- 
ents were interested in was brought up for dis- 
cussion. The member from Wabash imme- 
diately charged upon it, pointing out all its un- 
constitutionalities. 

The time had come, so Abraham Lincoln rose 
to his feet and with a glint of humor in his 
eyes said, “Mr. Speaker, the attack of the mem- 
ber from Wabash on the constitutionality of 
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this measure reminds me of an old friend of 
mine. He’s a peculiar looking old fellow, with 
shaggy, overhanging eyebrows, and a pair of 
spectacles under them.” Everyone recognized 
the description of the member from Wabash. 

“One morning just after the old man got up, 
he imagined, on looking out of his door, that he 
saw a rather lively squirrel on a tree near his 
house. So he took down his rifle, and fired at 
the squirrel, but the squirrel paid no attention 
to the shot. He loaded and fired again, and 
again, until at the thirteenth shot, he set down 
his gun impatiently, and said to the boy, who 
was looking on, ‘Boy, there’s something wrong 
about this rifle.’ 

“ ‘Rifle’s all right, I know ’tis,’ responded the 
boy, ‘but where’s your squirrel?’ 

“‘Ton’t you see him, humped up about half 
way up the tree?’ inquired the old man, peer- 
ing over his spectacles, and getting mystified. 

“‘*No, I don’t,’ responded the boy; and then 
turning and looking into his father’s face, he 
exclaimed, ‘I see your squirrel! You’ve been 
firing at a louse on your eyebrow!’ ” 

The House was filled with laughter, and 
thereafter the member from Wabash was never 
known to draw undue attention to his eyebrows. 

Abraham Lincoln would join in a laugh at 
his own expense as readily as anyone else. He 
would tell the following story with much enjoy- 
ment: 

“In the days when I used to be on the circuit, 
I was accosted one day in the cars by a strang- 
er, who said, ‘Excuse me, Sir, but I have an 
article in my possession which belongs to you.’ 

“ ‘How is that?’ I asked considerably aston- 
ished. 

“The stranger took a jack knife from his 
pocket. ‘This knife,’ he said, ‘was placed in 
my hands some years ago with the injunction 
that I was to keep it until I found a man uglier 
than myself. I have carried it from that time 
to this. Allow me to say, Sir, that I think you 
are fairly entitled to this property.’ ” 

Mr. Lincoln usually met criticism or argu- 
ment with a story or homely illustration. When 
Stanton was asked into the cabinet certain 
persons remarked upon his impulsiveness to 
Lincoln. Whereupon Lincoln replied: “Well, 
we may have to treat him as they are sometimes 
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obliged to treat a Methodist minister I know 
out West. He gets wrought up to so high a 
pitch of excitement in his prayers and exhorta- 
tions that they are obliged to put bricks into 
his pockets to keep him down. We may be 
obliged to serve Stanton the same way, but J 
guess we'll let him jump awhile first.” 

It was a trait of Lincoln’s to drive his point 
home sharply and deliberately when he wished 


‘to be definitely understood on a question, by a 


well chosen comparison, such as is found in this 
incident: 

When he was President, a delegation of men 
tried to influence him to hasten a petty measure 
through Congress by presenting it as an im- 
portant one. “Gentlemen,” Lincoln inquired 
gravely, “if you call the tail of a sheep a leg, 
how many legs will the sheep have?” 

“Five,” responded the spokesman of th 
group with conviction. 

“No,” explained Lincoln with earnestness and 
patient kindliness; “It would have only four. 
Calling the tail a leg wouldn’t make it one.” 

One look at the unconcerned President was 
enough; the delegation saw the point and 
walked out. 

But as Abraham Lincoln is noted for his 
ready, pointed humor, so also is he noted for 
the charity, mercy, and sympathy that poured 
forth from that great heart of his upon all his 
fellow men. He loved all people, but he was 
especially concerned with the great common 
masses. Was it not Lincoln who said, “God 
must have loved the plain people, he made so 
many of them’’? 

Lincoln has described his chief concern in 
life as, “A struggle for maintaining in the 
world that form and substance of government 
whose leading object is to elevate the condition 
of men, to lift artificial weights from all shoul- 
ders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuits for 
all, to afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race for life.” 

Lincoln came in contact with his people in 
three ways: He met many thousands of them 
through the general receptions at the White 
House, the open door policy of his office, and his 
visits to the army. 

Mr. Lincoln had the deepest sympathy for his 
soldiers and their people. It was the cares of 
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the Civil War with its attending sufferings and 
sorrows that broke this man, who was unable, 
for one moment, to forget his or the Nation’s 
sorrows. Many are the stories of his interven- 
tion in the cases of military offenses. One of 
the most touching of these stories is the follow- 
ing one, told by a personal friend of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s: 

“T called on him one day in the early part of 
the war. He had just written a pardon for a 
young man who had been sentenced to be shot 
for sleeping at his post as a sentinel. He re- 
marked as he read it to me: 

“‘T could not think of going into eternity 
with the blood of that poor young man on my 
skirts.’ Then, he added: ‘It is not to be won- 
dered at that a boy, raised on a farm, probably 
in the habit of going to bed at dark, should, 
when required to watch, fall asleep; and I can- 
not consent to shoot him for such an act.’” 

This anecdote is completed on the battlefield, 
for later this soldier was found dead on the 
field of battle, and a photograph of Abraham 
Lincoln lay over his heart. On it was written, 
“God bless President Lincoln!” 

A short time before Lincoln died, he granted 
a pardon to a soldier, who had been sentenced 
for desertion. The boy, while his regiment was 
passing through Washington, had fallen out of 
ranks and gone into a saloon. Becoming 
drunk, he failed to join his regiment. 

A friend went to Mr. Lincoln and pleaded 
for the lad’s life. Lincoln listened to the man; 
then remarked, “Well, I think the boy can do 
more good above ground than underground.” 

But, even so serious a matter as a case of 
life and death did not keep Abraham Lincoln 
from telling a story. He was sitting before a 
table so completely covered with documents to 
be signed that there was no room to write a 
pardon. It was necessary to move to another 
table. 

Looking back at the table he had left, he 
said, “By the way, do you know how the Pata- 
gonians eat oysters? They open them, and 
throw the shells out of the window till the pile 
gets higher than the house and then they 
move!’ 

Mr. Lincoln was a deeply religious, God- 
trusting, God-fearing man. Of this we can find 
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ample proof in various incidents of his life. It is 
true that he professed no certain religious 
creed, but he was a Christian. He believed in 
prayer, in the reality of communion with the 
Divine, and in immortality of the soul. 

“T have been driven many times to my knees,” 
he once told, “by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom 
and that of all about me seemed insufficient for 
that day.” 

When he was told, on a certain occasion, that 
he was daily remembered in the prayers of his 
people he said that the thought of this strength- 
ened him; then he added in all solemnity: “I 
should be the most presumptuous blockhead up- 
on this footstool, if I for one day thought that 
I could discharge the duties which have come 
upon me since I came into this place, without 
the aid and enlightenment of One who is wiser 
and stronger than all others.” 

To a group of visitors in 1862, he said in 
part, “.... And glad to know that I have your 
sympathy and your prayers.... I happened to 
be placed, being a humble instrument in the 
hands of our Heavenly Father, as I am, and as 
we all are, to work out His great purpose.... 
I have sought His aid; but if after endeavor- 
ing to do my best in the light He affords me, I 
find my efforts fail, I must believe that for 
some purpose unknown to me He wills it other- 
wise. If I had my way, this war would never 
have been commenced. If I had my way, this 
war would have been ended before this; but it 
still continues and we must believe that He per- 
mits it for some wise purpose of His own, mys- 
terious and unknown to us; and though with 
our limited understanding we may not be able 
to comprehend it, yet we cannot but believe that 
He who made the world still governs it.” 

Abraham Lincoln in his latter years was said 


. to have the appearance of a “Man of Sorrows,” 


not the sorrows of the past, or of the present, 
but long treasured and deep ones that held with 
them a sense of weariness and pain. When he 
came into the White House, he was a tall, 
healthy man of vigorous strength and great 
vitality, but the first three years of the war 
changed him into a feeble, weary man with 
stooped shoulders and a deeply furrowed face. 

The reports of the army’s losses under Grant 
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were things of horror to Lincoln. Frank B. 
Carpenter, the artist, who painted the “Sign- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” was 
allowed the freedom of the President’s office. 

Carpenter says, “I intently studied every line 
and shade of expression in that furrowed face. 
In repose, it was the saddest face I ever knew. 
There were days when I could scarcely look into 
it without crying. During the first week of 
the Battles of the Wilderness he scarcely slept 
at all. Passing through the main hall of the 
domestic apartment on one of these days, I met 
him, clad in a long, morning wrapper, pacing 
back and forth in a narrow passage leading 
to one of the windows, his hands behind him, 
great black rings under his eyes, his head bent 
forward upon his breast—altogether such a 
picture of the effects of sorrow, care, and 
anxiety as would have melted the hearts of 
the worst of his adversaries, who so mistakenly 
applied to him the epithets of tyrant and usurp- 
er.” 

Lincoln’s favorite son was taken from him 
while he was in the White House, and, coming 
at a time when he was already sorrowful and 
careworn, this loss affected him keenly. He 
loved his children, and the death of Willie broke 
his heart. 

Long after his son’s death, to Colonel Can- 
non, a friend, Lincoln said, “Colonel, did you 
ever dream of a lost friend, and feel that you 
were holding sweet communion with that 
friend, and yet have a sad consciousness that 
it was not reality? Just so I dream of my boy, 
Willie.” Then he bowed his head and sobbed 
brokenly. 

The little story of Tad, the President’s son, 
and his interpretation of his father’s death 
perhaps best sums up and best expresses the 
sorrow and loneliness of Lincoln’s life. Little 
Tad would ask at the time of Lincoln’s death, 
“Oh, Papa-day, where’s my Papa-day?” 

He was told that his “Papa-day” had gone to 
Heaven. “Do you think Papa-day’s happy 
there?” he asked. 

The lad was reassured that his beloved father 
was happy, and then Tad rejoiced, “Oh, I’m 
so glad, so glad! — for Papa-day never was 
happy here.” 

If ever Lincoln was great in any respect at 
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all, he is great in his consideration for human- 
ity’s frailities. Never'has there been a man 
more charitable toward human weaknesses than 
was Abraham Lincoln. For sins committed 
against himself, intentionally or otherwise, he 
could always find some excuse. Hurt though 
he must have been by the abuse and criticism 
heaped upon him, from all sides, while he was 
President, he never hinted it to anyone. 

‘ To those who declared that Jefferson Davis 
should be hanged, Lincoln’s answer was, “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

For the conquered South, Lincoln had only 
charity, pity, mercy, and sympathy. “I hope 
that there will be no persecution, no bloody 
work after the war is over. No one need ex- 
pect me to take part in hanging those men, even 
the worst of them.... We must extinguish our 
resentments if we expect harmony and union,” 
thus he spoke in discussing a Reconstruction 
Policy with his Cabinet on the day of his as- 
sassination, April 14, 1865. j 

Abraham Lincoln was a man whom few men 
could dislike or long look upon with contempt. 


The personal magnetism and great character of . 


the man soon won the affection and esteem of 
all those who came to know him at all. A re- 
markable example that proves the veracity of 
this statement is the case of Stanton, who be- 
gan by looking upon Lincoln with scorn and 
who ended by loving him. When Lincoln took 
Stanton into his cabinet, he disregarded his 
own personal feelings entirely. Stanton was 
not what is termed a polite man, and his dis- 
position was not a genial one. He and Mr. 
Lincoln had met only once, three years before, 
when Lincoln was an associate council on a 
case at Cincinnati. Stanton had treated Abra- 
ham Lincoln with such contempt that Lincoln 
had gone away deeply humiliated. During the 
early part of the President’s administration, 
Stanton had been one of Lincoln’s most abusive 
critics. 

Stanton came into the Cabinet and gradually 
grew to have a high regard for his chief. The 
day that Abraham Lincoln was assassinated, 
Stanton had said, “Didn’t our chief look grand 
to-day ?” 

The next morning when the martyred Presi- 
dent died, a grief-stricken, broken-hearted 
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Stanton turned sorrowfylly away from the life- 
less body cf his beloved chief, and whispered 
with the most loving tenderness, “Now he be- 
longs to the Ages!” 

Mr. Lincoln’s violent and untimely death was 
a great calamity to the nation. Millions 
mourned him; church bells tolled everywhere; 
the whole nation wept. At last, the people knew 
how well they loved him. 

Dr. Gurley’s tribute to Abraham Lincoln 
sums up in a few words the high place that this 
“Probably, no 
man since the days of Washington was ever so 
deeply enshrined in the hearts of the people as 
Abraham Lincoln. Nor was it a mistaken con- 
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fidence and love. He deserved it all. He mer- 
ited it by his character, by his acts; and by 
the tenor and tone, and spirit of his life...... 
His intergrity was thorough, all pervading, all 
controlling, and incorruptible.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s measure of a man was to 
be found in these simple words, which appeared 
beneath a picture of Lincoln, that had been 
placed in a Christmas window: 

“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to be 
true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand by anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him 
when he goes wrong. Abraham Lincoln.” 


Impressions of Oberammergau and its Passion Play 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


Y visit to the charming village of Ober- 

ammergau where I saw the dramatic por- 
trayal of the Passion of Christ was filled with 
interest and pleasure. 

I left Munich on Thursday morning, quite 
early. The ride was delight- 
ful, and vista after vista of 
scenic beauty flashed past 
my car window. At Starn- 
berg I had a perfect view of 
the lovely Starnberger Lake, 
and as the railway wound 
around its left shore, my 
eyes rejoiced in the charm 
and freshness of the wooded 
hills coming down to the 
edge of the tranquil sunny 
water. 

I changed trains at Murn- 
au, a very attractive little 
city, enjoying a well de- 
served popularity as a sum- | 
mer resort. A castle, built 
in 1539, dominates the town, 
and the main street is espe- 
cially unique and attractive 
because of the many decorat- 
ed houses. 

It was not long before m 





GUIDO MAYR 
THE JUDAS OF THE PASSION PLAY 


eager eyes caught sight of the lordly Kofel, the 
cross-crowned mountain peak that is the land- 
mark of Oberammergau. Then I saw the vil- 
lage with its colossal Passion Play Theatre that 
stands like a giant among the small houses. 

A porter, with long curl- 
ing hair, took my bags and I 
walked after him to the An- 
ton Lang home where I was 
to spend a week. I kept look- 
ing from right to left at the 
fascinating houses and 
shops, many of them fres- 
coed with paintings of re- 
ligious subjects, especially of 
the Passion of Christ. Over 
many doors exquisitely 
carved crucifixes occupied 
the place of honor. 

The little garden of the 
Lang home looked cool and 
inviting after my walk in the 
hot sun. Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
welcomed me most cordially, 
and before many hours I 
realized how truly they have 
named their home “Villa Da- 
heim,” which means, “at 
Home,” because I was feeling 
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STAGE OF PASSION PLAY THEATER 


very much at ease and in a happy frame of 
mind. I also met “Tante Anna,” Mr. Lang’s sis- 
ter and a beloved member of the household. 
We became the best of friends, and I will al- 
ways remember her cheerful voice and smiling 
face. 

My room was a large one in the front of the 
house. The walls held many splendid pictures of 
Anton Lang as he enacted the part of Christus 
in 1900—1910—and 1922. Just outside was a 
balcony with a tiny table, but just big enough 
to hold my pad and pencil. As 1 wrote, a beau- 
tifully carved crucifix looked down upon me; 
and the charming motto: “God’s Greeting; 
enter and bring happiness with you,” painted 
on the house was ever before my eyes. 

It was not long before I was strolling along 
the fascinating streets staring wide-eyed at 
the frescoes on the houses, and finding interest 
and beauty at every step of the way. The broad 
meadowlands surrounding the village are closed 
in on every side by stately mountains, which 
even in June were still flecked and streaked 
with snow. Standing out from the rest by force 
of its rugged splendor is Kofel, its sheer face 
of rock surmounted by a crucifix. It became 
a symbol to me of what the cross means in the 
life of Oberammergau. It is the motif of the 
Passion Play, it is the object of the love, of the 
devotion of the villagers, it is the sign in which 
‘they glory. In the mornings, on my way to 
Mass as I passed house after house painted 
with scenes from the Passion, I found that 
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making a meditation on the “Via 
Dolorosa” was quite easy. In those 
early hours the quiet and the peace 
gave me the impression that the 
village had changed but little since 
the days when its passion players 
were almost unknown outside of 
Germany, and when its audiences 
were mostly monks and peasants 
from Upper Bavaria. But now the 
whole world is coming in trains, 
motors, and airplanes. The vil- 
lage is ahum with excitement, and 
the little shops are crowded with 
tourists eager to buy the exquisite 
carvings and_ the beautiful 
pottery. 

The day of the play, June 22nd, dawned in 
loveliness and freshness. The poet tells us that 
perfect days are to be found in this month, and 
he was truly a prophet, for which the 5,250 
people who attended this performance were 
truly grateful. 

I attended High Mass at 6 o’clock in the par- 
ish church. I arrived about five forty-five, and 
the church was already packed to the door. The 
main altar was ablaze with candles. At each 
side altar Mass was being celebrated. Prompt- 
ly at six the splendid orchestra began to play 
softly, and the lovely voices of the choristers 
rose in the opening hymns. Later I was to hear 
these same musicians and singers in the Pas- 
sion Play Theatre, but here, in this beautiful 
church, and during the solemnity of the Mass, 
their music, both instrumental and vocal, had 
an exquisite sweetness and beauty. 

I hurried home to Villa Daheim and, after 
breakfast, joined the vast crowd that was mov- 
ing quickly towards the theatre. I had a splen- 
did seat about ten rows from the stage, so that 
I could see every slightest gesture and hear 
every whispered word. I watched the thou- 
sands of people as they took their places. All 
nationalities were represented, but the majori- 
ty was from England and America. Very 
quietly, very efficiently, each one was ushered 
to his seat. In a few minutes the entire theatre 
was filled, and a fringe was lining the walls. 
Precisely at eight, the boom of cannon from the 
heights of Kofel announced the beginning of the 
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Passion Play. A sudden hush fell over those 
thousands who had come from the ends of the 
earth to see the world’s greatest tragedy, the 
world’s greatest mystery. 

Eagerly I leaned forward as the invisible 
orchestra played the overture, and the chorus 
slowly filed across the stage. 

Anton Lang, as the Prologue, spoke his lines 
in a most impressive manner. He was truly 
a dignified figure, with the serene bearing and 
poise of the perfect actor. 

The performance went on with a certain 
swiftness that never ceased being artistic. Each 
tableau, each scene, became more and more 
realistic, until the final climax, the Crucifixion 
when Christ hangs on the Cross for nearly half 
an hour. All eyes were fixed on Him, all ears 
were strained to hear the last words of the 
agonizing Victim. I shall never forget the 
scene: the desolation of Calvary, the three 
Crosses, the indescribable anguish of the brok- 
en-hearted Marys, the Mother and the Magda- 
lene, the exquisite cadences of the voice of 
Christ, its pathetic tenderness... . 

The play is divided into three major parts, 
and the parts are divided into seventeen acts, 
each of which is introduced by a prologue. Be- 
tween these acts are beautiful tableaux that are 
_marvellously done. 

The new theatre is a very splendid building, 
perfectly adapted for 
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Alois Lang as the Christus was splendid. He 
has a very deep and spiritual conception of his 
supreme réle, an imposing face and figure, and 
a voice of wonderful charm. Hans Lang as the 
youthful St. John was very fine, and.the ex- 
pressions on his beautiful fair face were won- 
derful. 

Anni Rutz as the Sorrowful Mother was most 
gentle and lovable, her sweet face, and her clear 
voice were most appealing. 

And so on through the long list of one hun- 
dred speaking réles. I was so held by the spec- 
tacle as a whole, so absorbed in the realism and 
beauty of each scene, that the individual por- 
trayals and the general details were far from 
my thoughts. Now, in retrospect, many im- 
pressions return to me. I am going to tell of a 
few of them. The Scene, one of the most won- 
derful in the play, of the Last Supper, recalled 
to me Da Vinci’s famous painting. The color- 
ing, the setting, the dignity of Christ, the love 
and devotion of the disciples, the treachery of 
Judas—all made up a mosaic of superb beauty. 

The Crucifixion, the climax of the Via Dolo- 
rosa, is a tremendous piece of realism. The 
blows of the hammers made me shudder; the 
raising aloft of the Créss with its anguished 
Christ, filled my eyes with hot tears; all my 
emotions were played upon during that terrible 
half hour. (Continued on page 472) 





its purpose. The 
characteristics of the 
old open-air stage 
are retained entirely 
in the new stage. The 
city streets of Jeru- 
salem are visible un- 
der the blue sky. On 
June 22nd the warm 
sun poured down up- 
on them, and on the 
green meadows and 
dark woods in the 
distance. Such play 
of shadow and light 
I have never seen, far 
surpassing the best 
effects of modern 
electricians. 
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A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER XVIII—ALAN GOES SOUTH 


LAN was desolate for the Queen. It was 

Ermenburga alone who knew how to 
arouse his faith and confidence, and now that 
both she and Mildred had gone away, Wenlock 
could hold him no longer. And Osway was 
scarcely less lost without Hereward. As long 
as the spring lasted the two had foregathered 
in the forest about the palace, but with the 
coming of midsummer, and the fading of the 
roses, the two men found themselves growing 
graver and more and more silent. Alan could 
scarcely be brought to touch his harp, and Os- 
way would spend entire days without discharg- 
ing a single arrow. Merwald had gone away 
on an expedition against a band of armed ruf- 
fians who belonged to no country, and quar- 
relled with all. They retired before him and 
drew him into the mountains before he was 
aware of their plans, and then he found him- 
self under the necessity of fighting his way 
back to Wenleck, inch by inch. The new Ab- 
bey was already building and he was looking 
forward earnestly to a peaceful old age under 
the rule of his daughter Milburga. 


The palace had been practically demolished 
for the building of the Abbey so that the King 
and his men were almost homeless, and had 
spent many a summer night camped in the 
open, and thus it had come that Alan and Os- 
way had been almost forgotten, and when, in a 
fit of heart-weariness, Alan proposed to follow 
the Queen into Kent, the wish found its echo in 
the heart of Osway, and they set forth in com- 
pany. But before leaving Wenlock, Osway 
brightened the sword of Thunor that he car- 
ried always with him. He had dug it up out of 
the marsh when he had gone north with Here- 
ward. Alan looked at it uneasily more than 
once,—it was long since he had handled a simi- 
lar weapon, and odd fragments of memories 
tormented him as he looked at its curious 


mountings and fingered its sharp edges. Once 
or twice he drew it from the scabbard and 
handled it in a way that showed he had been 
no mean swordsman in other and happier days. 
But Osway had always taken it away from him 
at those times and was so evidently displeased 
that any person but himself should touch it, 
that Alan would not give way to the temptation 
any more. 

They had started south soon after St. John’s 
day, and rested now and then at the religious 
houses they came to upon their way. Once or 
twice they came upon wagons, and the drivers 
permitted them to ride with them for a few 
miles in return for a song from Alan who un- 
slung his harp, and sang of the brave deeds of 
the kings of Scotia, and of the goodness and 
piety of Ermenburga, and Merwald, or of Mil- 
dred’s vision of the Angel. At other times he 
summoned up tales of war, with hard fighting 
and honest blows; or treachery and murder; 
there was no stopping the flow of his words 
when he was in the mood to sing, and all the 
while his hands drew sweet music from the 
strings of the beloved harp until it throbbed 
with pain, or joy, or love, or agony, or hope 
and disappointment, or despair and determina- 
tion. All themes came at his bidding at those 
times, and Osway marvelled at his power to 
transcribe the life that he knew. 

The trees were turning russet, and crimson, 
and gold when they reached Canterbury. The 
hawthorns were already stripped of their 
leaves, and loaded with great clusters of scarlet 
berries where the white flowers had loaded the 
air with their fragrance in the spring. They 
came into the city at the hour of Vespers, and 
followed the people to the Cathedral, and sat a 
little apart while the monks chanted the praises 
of God. 

Alan seemed absorbed in prayer for a while, 
but then he suffered his eyes to wander to the 
choir, and to the altar beyond it where the gold- 
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en dove hovered overhead like the visible bene- 
diction of Heaven. The Stalls were filled sober- 
ly, with black-robed monks, but Theodore and 
his assistants were resplendent in the vest- 
ments of their sacred office. The old man saw 
everything; it was perhaps the most elaborate 
ceremonial he had ever witnessed, for in the 
North the churches had not yet attained to the 
magnificence of Canterbury, which was be- 
sides the metropolitan see; and it was more- 
over many years since he had left Scotia, then 
a newly Christianized country. So it was small 
wonder if a great awe crept upon his spirit 
and he began to wonder if he had not broken 
into Heaven unawares. He remembered his 
lost ones then, and prayed for them with all the 
energy of his soul, and with the effort came a 
certain relief, with a sense of security that his 
prayer would be answered one day—it must be 
soon now, for he was already old, very old. And, 
had not Mildred promised him that it should 
be so? And in the name of her Angel? But 
Mildred, alas! ‘was gone now, and the slow 
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tears of age crept down the old man’s furrowed 
cheeks, for the loss of his friend and playmate. 


When the Magnificat swelled up into the roof 
—surely angels sang Our Lady’s canticle that 
day, or so it seemed to Alan—he came again to 
joy, for his heart was as the heart of a child 
that is touched by all that is beautiful and good. 
The monks filed out at the last and the Arch- 
bishop waited, standing before his throne, to 
follow them. There came a little cry from one 
of his ministers, and then the sound of a fall, 
and the Archbishop himself stepped down and 
raised up Brother Hugh who had swooned. 

“It is but a faint, my Lord Archbishop,” 
whispered the Prior, “ he is old, and weak. So, 
gently,” he added to two of the monks who 
came at a sign from Theodore to carry him 
away, “gently, Brothers, he is an old, old man.” 

And so they bore him tenderly to the Abbey, 


and to his cell and left him there in care of the 
Brother Infirmarian. 


(To be continued) 


Platform Childhood in Soviet Russia 


EDITH M. ALMEDINGEN 


HERE is no such things as private prop- 

erty in the Soviet, if one is to follow the 
letter of their law, and, equally, no parent can 
claim a child as his or her own. I do not refer 
to the absolute state-nationalization of children. 
This scheme had been adopted for a brief time 
and subsequently dropped, since the State found 
they could not cope with the expenses. But-the 
present conditions differ but very little from the 
original idea that all children should unre- 
servedly belong to the state. 

It is true that no parents are compelled to 
send their children to a State institution when 
they are still in their infancy. Strictly com- 
pulsory education begins at the age of seven 
and a cursory student of the problem might 
argue that parents are given a definite length 
of time in which to foster their own principles 
in the child. They might even say that the 
education age limit proves conclusively the de- 


sire of the State not to interfere with parental 
rights at this stage. 

So far, so good in theory. Let us see how far 
this works true in rude practice. 

Everybody must work in Russia. There are 
no servants, nor can anyone obtain the services 
of some paid nurse or governess. Few earn 
enough to admit of such expenditure, anyhow. 
When a mother comes home from the hospital, 
she knows she will have to dispose of her baby 
in the daytime, unless she is fortunate enough 
to possess some aged relative, living with her. 
The latter cases, however, are so rare that they 
cannot be entered into the average. 

What happens then is this. The mother has 
her baby placed into the local créche and comes 
to fetch it at night. If she nurses it, she is at 
liberty to leave her work at certain periods of 
the day. In the evening she brings her child 
to a miserable apology of a home. Present 
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housing conditions in Russia need no comment 
at all. Bad ventilation, dampness, drains be- 
yond repair and, finally, overcrowdedness, 
hardly make for really healthy development. If 
the baby falls sick (and the child-mortality is 
appalling), the mother, naturally, has no other 
alternative but to place it in a hospital. The 
créche authorities do allow her a certain free- 
dom. In the hospital she loses all right of voice 
over her child. The authorities may decree that 
the local climate is unsuited for its develop- 
ment and the baby may be sent off to a sana- 
torium, more often than not, located at a great 
distance. Even if the child recovers, a sani- 
tary inspector may decide against its continu- 
ing to live in its parents’ home and again there 
is no redress. 

But, suppose, a baby does survive occasional 
sicknesses and develops into a robust and 
healthy child. Suppose it safely reaches the 
age of three or four, its mind working very 
busily, registering all impressions both at the 
créche and in his home. The unfortunate moth- 
er finds herself faced with more problems than 
that of its health. 

To begin with, she must be cautious. She 
has her child to herself in the mornings and 
evenings only. The days it spends at the créche 
under the close surveillance of proven Com- 
munist workers. The mother knows that what- 
ever she might say either direct to her child 
or in its. presence, it might all too easily repeat 
at the créche. Hence, she must be reticent. 
She dared not teach him or her any religion: 
even the most private teaching of this kind is 
rigidly prohibited. She must keep a constant 
guard over her tongue in other matters as well, 
since the most innocent remark about the now 
vanished life-amenities under the old regime 
might be easily construed into a definite coun- 
ter-revolutionary utterance. To give one ex- 
ample out of many. A woman I knew once 
threw away the day’s ration of hardly edible 
semi-black bread and said bitterly: “It’s all 
very well, but under the late Tzar even the 
likes of us had white bread to eat sometimes.” 
Her four-year-old daughter, playing on the 
floor, overheard the remark and remembered 
it. That same day, at dinner at the créche, 
she tossed away her own ration of the same de- 
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cidedly uninviting bread and said importantly: 
“My mummy said this morning that once, in the 
long ago, we all had white bread, and I, too, 
want it now.” The nurse-in-charge reflected 
upon the child’s innocent remark and ques- 
tioned her closely. To cut a long story short, 
the little girl’s mother was promptly arrested 
and charged with counter-revolution and the 
child itself forcibly removed under the surveil- 
lance of a state institution, “to save its future 
life from all pernicious effects of home influ- 
ence.” 

In Russia, a young mother is aware that for 
ten hours and sometimes more hours a day her 
child is surrounded by an atmosphere definitely 
hostile to the very idea of home life. As her 
child grows up, it returns home from the créche, 
its mind practically indented with impressions, 
received at the créche. The mother, knowing 
herself unable to win its confidence, may try 
another method, but she must be doubly care- 
ful not to make her authority at all obvious. 
Otherwise, there is sure to be trouble. If she 
were to say, “if you do so and so, I will punish 
you,” the child at once remembers what the 
nurse at the créche had said and retorts: “You 
have no right to punish me. They say so,” and 
the mother knows but too well whom the child 
means by this pronoun. 

From the material viewpoint, the Soviet 
créches are run admirably in so far as the ex- 
isting economic conditions allow it. Children 
are fed, clothed, medically cared for and in- 
structed. But a Soviet créche is something 
more than a day’s shelter. Nurses and matrons 
alike are picked Communist workers, in most 
cases members of the party. They are entrust- 
ed with the moulding future citizens of the 
state. The work has a robot-like aim at its end. 
The créche behind, it is duly carried on through 
the elementary school and so on through the 
various educational grades. It ends by produc- 
ing a very definite type. 

As was seen, home and all it stands for are 
jettisoned out of the-child’s earliest life. Re 
ligion is proscribed. Fairy tales and similar 
things are equally vetoed. Teachers are or- 
dered to acquaint children with the cast iron 
facts of life only and solely. Communism is ad- 
ministered in generous doses. Self-government 
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in elementary schools would be ridiculous, were 
it not tragic. Children’s own committees not 
only solve questions, arising among themselves, 
but have the authority to depose teachers as 
well. Numerous cases of the above have been 
cited in the Soviet newspapers. In the créche 
the child is led to understand that both parental 
authority and home influence are the unwanted 
ballast of the pre-revolutionary regime. At 
school the child begins to doubt the sense of any 
authority and acts accordingly. 

I have entitled this paper “A Platform Child- 
hood” and the title fits. From the very begin- 
ning the child finds itself thrown into the plat- 
form. Congresses, conferences, meetings, com- 
mittees, speeches, agenda, resolutions, street 
demonstrations, a great deal of banner waving 
and shouting, such, in brief, is the entire pat- 
tern of the child’s life. His very language is 
the language, picked up, mostly at random from 
elder ‘comrades.’ His sense of morals, or rather 
the reverse, is equally borrowed from the 
grown-up folks. He accepts crude atheism, com- 
munal economics, the whole run of the Soviet 
life, as so many gospel truths merely because 
“comrade So-and-so said so.” To a child of say 
twelve or thereabouts, the whole outside world 
is sharply divided into two camps. Pro-revolu- 
tionary and anti-revolutionary. He has not 
come across any history, philosophy, literature, 
art, in fine which had no propaganda to offer 
them. His school authorities see to it that he 
does not. Even poetry is no poetry to him un- 
less it carries communist propaganda. To quote 
the following doggerel, produced by a budding 
genius somewhere in Moscow: 


“Christians say that Sunday 

Is a day of rest, 

Because their God had made 

The world in six days and 

Rested on the seventh. 

To me—any day is a day 

Of rest and joy, 

When there is a good picture at the cinema, 
A good football match on, 

And white bread to eat.” 


These lines explain themselves, don’t they? 
To give an illustration of an ordinary school- 
boy’s life in Russia. Say, he is fourteen, and 
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about to leave the elementary school. His health 
is good and games thrill him, but he has hardly 
any time for them. He has got “the gift of the 
gab” developed to the utmost and he is used 
accordingly. He sits on his own school com- 
mittee and whenever there is a children’s con- 
gress in Moscow (which happens often 
enough!) he is sent as a delegate. When not 
away, he has his club to run; belongs to the 
Union of Young Atheists.... More meetings, 
more committees, more demonstrations. ... His 
limbs grow indeed agile in jumping from one 
platform onto another. He manages to do his 
schoolwork in between, but there is little zest 
in it, since awards and marks don’t exist. His 
home does not know him and he admits freely 
he has no use for it. His impressionable mind 
is on fire with the glowingly remembered, public 
speeches. ... Revolution! Revolution! Revolu- 
tion is a huge pyre and his own hands have 
grasped a faggot or two. Platform has claimed 
him from the lowest form and platform will go 
on claiming him till the end of his days. He is 
a sickening miniature edition of the elder com- 
rades. His language is wearying. Outside the 
realm of communistic matters, he has no in- 
terests. In general, his knowledge is sketchy 
and he will bluntly tell you that America is no 
good at all because Washington refuses recog- 
nition to the Soviet and that some good might 
come out of Italy once il Duce is no longer there. 
He has no variety of standards at his disposal. 


That type is absolutely and genuinely class- 
less. His caste, home, religion, country, are all 
moulded into the State. When he was yet a 
baby, the State did not deny his mother her 
physical rights over him, but the State never 
relinquished its grip over his mental develop- 
ment. From his toddling créche days, he be- 
longed to the State in very actual slavery, but 
when he grows up, he will call it the highest 
fulfilment of freedom. 

To say the least, a gritty, unlovely childhood. 
To say the most, a terrible childhood. No 
warmth in it. No color either, save the ever- 
lasting red bunting of street decorations. A 
childhood, inducive to little fruitfulness except 
a handful of platform platitudes, platform slo- 
gans, platform gestures and poses. 
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Thirty-nine Newly Beatified Martyrs 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


HE preservation of the faith in England 

and the conversion of some erring Prot- 
estants of good will was to the greatest extent 
due to the zealous missionary priests. But we 
should not give due credit to the lay people, who 
by word and example influenced their erring 
neighbors so that they wished to know the true 
faith, who prepared the way by elementary in- 
struction, and who had to decide whether it was 
safe to introduce the inquirer to the priest 
without exposing the latter to the loss of 
liberty. For it happened more than once that 
spies came under the guise of honest inquirers, 
with no other purpose than to gain the high 
reward offered for the betrayal of a priest. In 
dealing with would-be-converts, the lay people 
themselves ran the risk of the death penalty; 
for each one, who was proved as accessory to 
the reconciliation of a Protestant to the Church 
of Rome, was guilty of high treason. 

There was further scope for truly Catholic 
action in training and educating the young 
Catholics, who could not be sent to the public 
schools, and only in rare cases and in later life 
to the continental colleges. As there were but 
few priests, they could visit the scattered parts 
of their flocks only rarely and irregularly, and 
their instruction of the young was naturally 
spasmodic; it speaks therefore volumes for the 
zeal of parents and educated laymen, that they 
trained up a generation full of living faith and 
self-sacrifice. A few examples may show the 
character of such men of action, their difficul- 
ties and their dangers. 

BLESSED JOHN BODEY was the son of the opu- 
lent Protestant mayor of the episcopal city of 
Wells. After a good preparation, he was sent 
to Oxford, where he studied first classics and 
then law. The Protestant religion did not sat- 
isfy him; therefore he went to Douay, where 
he continued his studies under some old Oxford 
Masters, and where he became a Catholic. After 
-his return to England he maintained openly 
and fearlessly the truth of the Catholic religion. 
For this he was soon imprisoned; but he might 


have secured his liberty, if he had taken the 
objectionable oath of allegiance, which was 
practically the denial of papal jurisdiction. His 
refusal led to his condemnation and to his exe- 
cution, for which he was sent from Winchester 
to Andover. On All Souls Day, 1583, he was 
dragged along the streets on a hurdle. As his 
head was in danger of being hurt by the stones, 
a merciful old man pitying him, offered him a 
cap. Mr. Bodey refused the offer with thanks, 
adding that he was about to give his whole 
head, life and all, for the Savior’s sake. Under 
the gallows he was asked to confess his crimes, 
so that the people might take warning. There- 
upon he professed his fidelity and obedience to 
the queen in all civil matters, and then added: 
“Be it known to you all here present, that I 
suffer death because I deny the queen to be the 
supreme head of the Church of Christ in Eng- 
land. I have never committed any other trea- 
son, unless they will have hearing Mass or say- 
ing the Hail Mary to be treason. His mother 
must at that time have been a Catholic; for 
when she heard of her son’s happy death, she 
made a great feast and invited her neighbors, 
rejoicing at his death as his marriage by which 
his soul was happily and eternally espoused to 
the Lamb. 

BLESSED JOHN SLADE, too, was a lawyer and 
afterwards a teacher of the Catholic religion to 
youths and converts. He was condemned on 
the same day and for the same cause as the 
preceding martyr, and was executed at Win- 
chester on October 30th. 

THE BLESSED ROBERT WIDMERPOOLE was & 
well educated Catholic gentleman fom Notting- 
hamshire, who acted for a time as tutor to the 
sons of Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland. 
He was accused of having given shelter to 
priests and having introduced one of them to 
the Protestant countess. When he heard he 
was to die at Canterbury, he was exceedingly 
pleased; and when he came to the place of 
execution, after having kissed the ladder and 
the rope, he gave most hearty thanks to God 
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for bringing him to so great a glory as that of 
dying for his faith and truth in the same place, 
where the glorious martyr Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury had shed his blood for the honor of 
his Divine Majesty. When some of the people 
called him traitor, he looked meekly round and 
committed himself to the prayers of the Cath- 
olics. 

BLESSED HENRY ABBOT was a zealous con- 
vert and lived in Holden in Yorkshire. He heard 
from three Catholics, imprisoned in York Cas- 
tle, Errington, Knight and Gibson, that a Prot- 
estant clergyman wanted to see a priest, in 
order to be instructed in the true Faith. At the 
recommendation of these prisoners Blessed 
Henry went with the minister in search of a 
priest, but did not find one. Luckily so; for 
the clergyman, who had lost his position 
through a scandalous life, hoped to retrieve his 
fortune by betraying a Catholic priest. When 
he did not succeed, he accused the three prison- 
ers, as well as Mr. Abbot, of having tried to 
make him apostatize from the Church of Eng- 
land. When the four were arraigned, they 
confessed that they had at the request of the 
minister explained to him the Catholic faith 
and its necessity for salvation; also that they 
had exhorted him to a serious amendment of 
life; but had used no other persuasion. They 
were condemned and executed at York, and 
suffered with fortitude and joy on November 
29th, 1596. 

The foremost example of Catholic action in 
those difficult times was BLESSED JAMES DUCK- 
ETT. He was born in Westmoreland of Catholic 
parents, but did not receive a Catholic educa- 
tion. He came as a bookbinder’s apprentice to 
London. Here a countryman of his put into 
his hands a book entitled “The foundation of 
Catholic Religion.” The diligent perusal of it 
staggered him, and made him doubt the truth of 
Protestantism. Whilst before that he had been 
so zealous as to hear on Sundays two or three 
sermons; now he gave up that practice, and 
this was noticed by his acquaintances; they also 
discovered the book and concluded that this 
was the cause of his change. They carried the 
book to their minister, who questioned James 
about his conduct. Young Duckett answered 
that he would not go to Church again, until he 
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had better satisfaction in their religion. He 
was twice imprisoned, but each time released 
on the intercession of his master; but after the 
second liberation his master would not take him 
back into his house, lest he himself might fall 
under suspicion. 

Being now his own master, he was desirous 
of being reconciled to the Church, which was 
done by a priest in Gatehouse prison. For a 
few years he led an exemplary single life and 
then married a good Catholic widow, with 
whom he lived twelve years. He became a 
bookseller, and as such was most zealous in 
procuring Catholic books of instruction and 
edification. This trade exposed him to many 
dangers and vexations; he was often accused 
of spreading forbidden and treasonable books, 
and frequently he was imprisoned in different 
places, so that out of the twelve years of mar- 
ried life he spent half of that time in prisons. 
At last there came his final imprisonment, trial, 
and execution. This was brought about by a 
bookbinder, a certain Peter Bullock, who oc- 
casionally had worked for Mr. Duckett. Bul- 
lock had been condemned to death for a crime, 
and vainly hoped to gain pardon by betraying 
a Catholic, as had happened in other cases. He 
informed the chief justice that Duckett had 
had, and published Father Southwell’s “Sup- 
plications to the Queen.” The house was 
searched at midnight, the incriminating book 
was not found, but other Catholic books and 
literature were discovered. Being charged, 
Duckett denied having ever had the said “Sup- 
plications”; but owned that he had sold others 
mentioned. On this he was condemned to death 
for felony. 

When his wife visited him in prison and 
could not speak for weeping, he consoled her 
and said: “If I were made the queen’s secre- 
tary or treasurer, you would not weep; do but 
keep yourself God’s servant and in the unity of 
the Church, and I shall be able to do more good 
to you, being now about to go to the King of 
kings.... I take it for a great favor from Al- 
mighty God that I am placed amongst thieves, 
as He Himself, my Lord and Master was.” He 
alludes here to the fact that his betrayer, the 
criminal Peter Bullock, was to die with him. 

(Continued on page 466) 
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Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Continued) 


HE next paper included grew out of a 

desolating experience. When the young 
man came back to school after the holidays, he 
cut our class. A roommate, who suspected why, 
asked that he be encouraged to return. A talk 
revealed the fact that a young lady whom he ad- 
mired had refused to see him even though he 
had assured her of his repentance and of his 
firm resolve never to drink again. “Now I un- 
derstand better what it means to realize that 
we are always in God’s presence, and maybe I 
should never have learned, if this thing had not 
happened. It seems terrible to think that a girl 
could impress me more than God,” he said; but 
he little suspected how many creatures are more 
conscious of human respect than of God—with- 
out meditation and prayer the finite mind fails 
to feel Infinity tangibly. 


My last vacation I made the greatest 
blunder in all my life. I now realize the 


without realizing it a week later I was in 
their midst. 

Although Mother thought that I didn’t 
drink she kept warning me not to touch a 
drop because she realized how easily a 
young fellow can be tempted during the 
holidays. Every time Mother or Father 
would give me warnings against certain 
temptations which would confront me, I’d 
always think that they were old-fashioned 
and didn’t know about the present-day af- 
fairs; but I have found that whatever 
they told me was true. If I had only tak- 
en my parents’ words I would have been 
in a different state of mind. 

The biggest step I will take will be to 
receive the Sacraments every day while I 
am home. During my Christmas stay at 
home I didn’t receive once, and that is an- 
other reason why I was so easily tempted. 

I hope that the Good Lord will help me 
to attain this goal which I am determined 
to win, and I hope that when I go home 
Easter I may be able to tell the folks that 
I am a different boy. 
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stupidity of it all and the next thought 
which enters my mind is, “will I repeat 
this blunder in my next vacation?” My 
answer in the instant is, “No.” I have re- 
solved with my whole heart to guard 
against these temptations and fight them 
as I would fight any person who had 
wronged me. 

The reason why I think I will not repeat 
myself in the future is that I swore off 
drinking. Drinking was the cause of my 
downfall and if I master that evil I needn’t 
worry about the rest of them. When a 
person has full control of his thoughts and 
actions he is not likely to make any moves 
he will be sorry for in the end. 

The next big step I will take toward 
bettering myself while at home is to “drop 
the old gang.” The bunch of fellows I pal 
with when I’m at home are the kind who 
think one can’t have a gond time unless 
he gets a good “can” on. When I arrived 
home for my Christmas vacation, the gang 
wanted to celebrate by “throwing a party”; 
but since it was my first night home, I was 
strongly against that sort of celebration. 
I refused and they told me that I’d give in 
before I left. To my surprise I found that 


By looking on the Divine characteristics to 
which we constantly turn the eyes of the soul, 
says Scaramelli in making his third point, we 
soon begin to love them and before long find 
ourselves on fire with the flame of divine char- 
ity. The practice of the presence of God teach- 
es us the beauty of virtue, which one youth sees 
in contemplating Christ as a model. 


The question as to whether religion is 
taught properly in the grades and in high 
schools can be readily answered by the 
knowledge the average student of high 
school age has about religion. Of course 
some who take no particular interest in 
the course will undoubtedly never possess 
much knowledge of it. Catholic parents 
can rest assured that so long as their 
children are attending Catholic grade and 
high schools they will receive all that is 
possible for the salvation of their souls. 
If this instruction does not benefit them, it 
is not the fault of their parents or the 
schools. 

In the high school which I attended, for 
the first two years we studied an advanced 
catechism. This was simply a review of 
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grade school catechism in a more thorough 
form. In my senior year we studied the 
New Testament, which at first seemed very 
uninteresting. To make it more interest- 
ing our teacher compared the lives of the 
Apostles and the other followers of Our 
Lord with the lives of great men in his- 
tory. We found that many of the charac- 
teristics of such great men as Washington 
and Lincoln are identical with those of the 
Apostles. The importance of studying the 
life of Christ was instilled into me at this 
time. 

About a year ago an article in a Chicago 
newspaper stated that several students of 
the University of Chicago had become in- 
terested in the life of Christ. These men 
not satisfied with the ideal put before them 
decided that there must be something high- 
er and more elevating in life, something 
they had not encountered in their studies. 
They began to study the life of Christ and 
found their ideal. They found among his 
characteristics, gentleness, humility, pu- 
rity, and love for all men. From this they 
concluded that to make their lives better 
and more pleasing in the eyes of both God 
and man they must strive to attain these 
characteristics. These men were not Cath- 
olics, but nevertheless they found in the 
life of Christ an incentive to lead better 
lives. They found that they must be gen- 
tlemen at all times. A man who dresses 
correctly, uses good English, and stands 
high in the social world may be considered 
a gentleman by some; but he may not be 
a real gentleman at heart. A man can be 
penniless and still be a gentleman. If he 
has the characteristics of Christ he would 
be a true gentleman. 

Father Carroll’s The Man God brings 
out these facts. It shows that by becom- 
ing man and working among men Christ 
wanted man to adopt His characteristics 
and strive toward a greater ideal. 


This record of a change in attitude is self- 
explanatory : 


You say there is no education unless 
there is a change in the person. Well, if 
being changed means being educated, I’m 
getting my money’s worth. This week I 


discovered what the aspiration “Jesus, 


meek and humble of heart, make my heart 
like unto Thine” actually meant. There 
has been so much reference to imitating 
Christ that I am surprised I never learned 
before what Nepveu’s Like Unto Him 
taught me. 
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I have more than once wondered what 
good people have to confess, what they dis- 
cover when examining their consciences 
daily or oftener, and so forth. Now I think 
I know. To imitate Christ you must think 
as Christ did, act as He did, live as He did, 
in so far as possible in your position in life. 
I have read many stories from the life of 
Christ, and I have followed the story in the 
Gospels; but for some reason until to-day 
I never saw the application of His meek- 
ness and humility. 


To get some practice I shall list three 
sins against meekness: twice I corrected 
another unkindly (I was sorry after I had 
done it, but I blamed him for needing cor- 
rection.) Once I was impatient (I hope I 
covered it) when an older person said 
something I didn’t agree with. Twice fool- 
ish pride got me. I advertised myself; and 
when I discovered what I had done, I made 
it worse by feeling, “I don’t care what 
they think.” 

Nepveu’s Like Unto Him is a wonder- 
ful book after you get into it. I wish he 
had listed definite examples of sins against 
obedience. When I learn humility and 
meekness, I’d like to take up obedience—I 
don’t see all phases of it. It would be bet- 
ter though to spend the rest of my life 
working on all three—shifting the empha- 
sis every once in a while. 


In the fourth place, Scaramelli emphasizes 
the fact that nothing so strengthens us against 
the seduction of our fellow man, the persecution 
of our enemies, and the assaults of the devil as 
a quickened consciousness that God is always 
with us. 

Would that I might include the paper of an 
Assyrian youth, impressively mystic, who was 
tormented by his schoolmates as only the young 
can treat brutally their co-evalists, in which 
he tells how, after reading Schuyler’s The Cour- 
age of Christ, he was able to say, “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” The 
fact that he became a Roman Catholic would 
suggest that the sufferings of Christ were com- 
prehensible to him. 

Another engineer who attended a conference 
when held at seven-thirty (his work in the Din- 
ing Hall detains him so that he cannot possibly 
be present at seven) was attracted by the idea 
of demoniac possession. An article of mine in 
the Annals of Lourdes, January, 1928, “The 
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Lure of a Retreat for Laymen,” helped satisfy 
him, as did a pamphlet, from the Rack, “A Case 
of Demoniac Possession” (Ave Maria Press.) 
A priest now living on the Campus has a record 
of the facts in this latter case and knew the 
priest on whom the devil turned his attack. 
Another student paper, too personal to print, 
told the story of a young man who after five 
and three quarter years of daily Communion, 
suddenly (during the Easter vacation) became 
obsessed with the idea that he was all wrong. 
“Only the devil could have turned the fellow’s 
mind, which by Trinity Sunday was freed from 
his domination. Father Donahue had impressed 
on his hearers the fact that the power of the 
devil is not sufficiently understood nowadays 
and that we must endeavor to get the saints’ 
belief in his cunning and in his ceaseless efforts 
to hinder our spiritual progress or even ruin 
us. 

“God Everywhere” amplifies Scaramelli’s 
fourth point from another angle. 


Perhaps if we could fully realize the 
volume of thought contained in these, the 
simplest of words, we could find sufficient 
upon which to meditate for the remainder 
of our lives. 

When depression comes, when our tem- 
pers are frayed by petty worries, when 
friends seemingly fail to meet the demands, 
when needs press them into service, if we 
could then recall these words, with them 
truly a new hold on life would come and 
Christ’s divine presence would become a 
reality. 

Did God will to be bound in chains, back 
of His Tabernacle home, just to be there? 
Is it not more reasonable that He should 
be there for us to know Him, to love Him, 
and to feel His presence? 

How few of us, the daily busy folks, even 
stop to chat with God in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament? Do we wonder 
then that we know Him not? To know the 
truest and best of friends we must visit, 
we must converse, and we must walk with 
them until their very ways are known to 
us. How, then, shall we cultivate Our 
Changeless Friend’s acquaintance? 

Those to whom this favor of friendship 
is a reality are called mystics, but I prefer 
to call such souls merely friends of God. 
I can, however, hear you ask, How is such 
friendship realized? and if you will be 
patient I shall try to tell you. 
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The first requirement needed is confi- 
dence; then willingness of heart and mind 
to master the one obstacle to progress, 
what others think; and lastly, daily prac- 
tice until the practice becomes a habit and 
the habit reality. 

“What is the advantage of such friend- 
ship?” I prefer to answer this question by 
asking, What is the advantage of sun and 
rain to the flowers? 

At all times, in all circumstances, the 
one prayer whispered into the ear of Our 
Changeless Friend is, “God, you know all; 
I place my trust in Thee.” Does He fail 
this confidence? No! Each day there 
comes from the Tabernacle a pledge of 
gratitude. Such is the life of the mystic. 
He stops his daily tasks long enough to 
take a walk. Alone? No! for God goes 
with him. Together they journey in life. 
Nothing is hard or too difficult: He al- 
ways consoles, guides, strengthens. Never 
does He let His friend make serious mis- 
takes. Life is made sweet by his thinking, 
knowing, that God is everywhere. He 
leaves room for His presence no matter 
where, when, or how he lives; for he sits 
with Him, rests with Him, waits with 
Him, dines with Him, and oh! how he 
longs to talk with Him, friend to Friend. 

He goes to Him often, kneels before His 
Tabernacle Home, knocks at His door, and 
tells Him his needs, his joys, his sorrows, 
his hopes, his plans. He takes Him for a 
walk through the woods or wherever he 
pleases. He trusts Him. He knows Him. 
God does the rest. 


Our Perseverance pamphlet suggests as 
forms of prayer the novena, the thirty days’ 
prayer, the Way of the Cross (with meditation 
on the Passion), the beads as the primary devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament and to the Grotto, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart and to the Holy Ghost, and daily 
prayer to St. Joseph for the grace of a happy. 
death. Mental prayer or meditation receives 
additional consideration. 


(To be continued) 


‘—Father Wintz, C. S. Sp., though sixty years old, 
and entitled to retire, finds it impossible to resist the 
call of the missions. Being himself a victim of leprosy, 
which he contracted while working among the lepers 
of West Africa, he has obtained permission from his 
superiors to return to Africa, there to continue his 
labors among. the lepers of Desiderate. 
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‘ Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—In the passing of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Dowling, D. D., of St. Paul, Minn., the Church sustains 
the loss of a real educator. As the first Bishop of 
Des Moines, in 1912, he collected funds for the founding 
of the Des Moines Catholic College and the St. Joseph’s 
Academy. As Archbishop of St. Paul in 1919, he began 
the plans for launching the Archbishop Ireland Edu- 
cational Fund for $5,000,000 through which Nazareth 
Hall was built, the St. Paul Diocesan Teachers’ College 
established, the new Cretin and De La Salle High 
Schools in St. Paul and Minneapolis constructed, and 
St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Thomas’ College, St. Cathe- 
rine’s College, and other institutions of learning were 
greatly benefitted. He also established the Bureau of 
Education, as a result of which the archdiocesan paro- 
chial school system has grown from about 110 schools 
with 32,000 pupils to some 140 schools with an attend- 
ance of 45,000. To this can be added his activity in 
behalf of the Oregon case in 1923. 

—Reverend Benjamin Betteridge, former Anglican 
minister of Chittagong, Bengal, India, was, together 
with his wife, received into the Catholic Church on 
September 17. Both received offers of professorships 
in the Catholic University of Peking, which they ac- 
cepted. Mr. Betteridge is a descendant of the Ven- 
rable Thomas More, famous English martyr. He re- 
ceived his education at Oxford and has been a mis- 
sionary in China, Africa, and India. 


—A conference on child welfare, held at the White 
House from November 19 to 22, brought out the fact 
that there were 45,000,000 children in the country. Of 
this number 35,000,000 were said to be reasonably 
normal, 1,500,000 gifted, and 10,000,000 deficient in 
some respect. Of this latter group 80 per cent are not 
receiving the special care they should have. Strange 
as it may sound 6,000,000 are not properly nourished. 

—The Emperor of Japan, upon the request of the 
Prefect of Shizuoka, conferred the decoration of the 
Order of Merit upon Father Drouart de Lezey, aged 
chaplain of the Koyama Leper Asylum, which is located 
at Gotemba, three hours’ train ride from Tokyo. The 
honor was regarded with great joy by the many lepers 
for whom the aged priest had cared. The Empress 
Dowager, upon hearing that the priest was ill, sent him 
a personal gift accompanied by flowers. He has been 
in Japan fifty-seven years and is looked upon with 
great reverence and esteem. He is known there as “the 
Father of the Lepers.” 

—Not far from the city of Paris in France in the 
River Seine lies a small island of some six acres in ex- 
tent, which is dedicated to the memory of beasts and 
birds that have gone to the happy hunting grounds. 
Here the ashes of some 25,000 of these pets have been 
consigned to Mother Earth. Many of the little mounds 


are marked with costly monuments in stone. The 
existence of this exclusive spot is not generally known— 
not even to multitudes of Parisians. ; 

—During the cyclone that struck the Fiji Islands 
early in December, Cawaci and Loreto were among the 
heaviest sufferers. Loreto was visited by cyclone dur- 
ing the same month of 1929, at which time a curious 
incident occurred. When it was feared that the church 
would not be able to withstand the winds and floods, 
the Blessed Sacrament was carried to a room in the 
rectory. During the storm the house was demolished, 
or flooded, room by room—all except the room in which 
the Blessed Sacrament had been temporarily placed. No 
damage befell this room. 

—The true Christian spirit is shown by the Knights 
of Columbus in their organization to help adjust the 
unemployment situation. Instead of holding aloof from 
the present administration to show that distress can 
come to a country without having a Catholic in the 
White House, the Knights have entered upon their 
chivalrous work without the least comment as to party 
or religion. Eighty-two thousand volunteers answered 
the summons, so that it was possible at once to set up 
a supreme directing agency in New Haven, Conn., from 
which the employment offices in each of the forty-eight 
states could be directed. Six hundred district directors 
were appointed to direct the work of 2550 local em- 
ployment units, representing every Council of the Or- 
der. The movement is in the hands of Mr. Peter W. 
Collins, an industrial expert, formerly in the employ of 
the United States Government, and later the director 
general of the emergency commission set up by the 
Knights of Columbus, which found employment for 
500,000 ex-service men at the close of the World War. 

—aA contest was being held in a certain city, the prize 
being awarded to the best imitator of Charlie Chaplin. 
As Charlie happened to be in the city at the time, he 
entered the contest unknown to anyone. He was ranked 
thirteenth by the judges or officials. Another proof 
that truth is stranger than fiction. : 

—Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C. S. P., editor of the Mis- 
sionary since 1921, passed away at Washington, D. C., 
on Dec. 12 in the Apostolic Mission House, of which he 
had been rector for nine years. The funeral services 
were held in the crypt of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Bishop O’Hern, of Rochester, 
a brother of the deceased, was celebrant of the Pontifi- 
cal Requiem Mass at the funeral. Father O’Hern, high- 
ly esteemed by the members of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation, and always a welcome guest at the annual 
conventions of the Association, was one of four broth- 
ers who became priests. Seven of his twenty-seven 
years in the priesthood were spent on the missions in 
the Southland. Then in 1910 he was sent to Rome to 
take a course in higher studies. Returning to America 
with the doctorate in Canon Law and in Theology, he 
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taught these two branches to the younger members of 
the Paulist Congregation in the Paulist house of studies 
at the Catholic University. 

—The new theological seminary of the Franciscan 
Province of the Holy Name at Washington was blessed 
by Archbishop Curley three days before Christmas. 
This house of studies, which is built in Romanesque 
style, is an imposing structure. 


Benedictine 


—The Celebrated Abbey of Jouarre, situated on the 
bank of the Marne between Meaux and Chateau-Thier- 
ry, has just celebrated its thirteenth centenary. The 
Abbey was founded early in the seventh century by St. 
Adon under the rule of St. Columban. A little later it 
was placed under the Rule of St. Benedict. At present 
seventy Benedictine Nuns live there. 

—An earthquake that took place in Italy in Novem- 
ber wrecked six cathedrals, ninety-eight churches, five 
bishops’ palaces, and several religious houses, also de- 
stroyed the abbey of the Benedictine Nuns at Senigal- 
lia. 

—Very Rev. Willibald Baumgartner, O. S. B., Prior 
of Belmont Abbey in North Carolina since 1924, died 
December 23, 1930, at the age of seventy-seven. Prior 
Willibald was born in Bavaria May 5, 1853. As a 
young man of nineteen he entered St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey at Latrobe, Pa., to dedicate himself to the service 
of God in the religious state. On April 23, 1878, he 
was ordained to the priesthood. In 1885 he was trans- 
ferred to the new foundation in North Carolina, where 
he spent the remainder of his years. The Rt. Rev. 
Vincent Taylor, Abbot-Ordinary of Belmont, celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass of Requiem. Bishop Hafey, of 
Raleigh, N. C., was among the clergy present in the 
sanctuary. 

—The Sisters of St. Benedict, who conduct the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart at Cullman, Ala., are 
erecting a new wing to their convent, for which the 
corner stone was laid recently in the presence of Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, and a large 
gathering of the clergy. Bishop Toolen addressed the 
assembly. 

—On Gaudete Sunday (the third Sunday in Advent) 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Koch, O. S. B., Archabbot of St. 
Vincent Archabbey, presided at the conferring of 
academic degrees in theology ari philosophy at St. Vin- 
cent Seminary. The Baccalaureate in Sacred Theology 
was conferred on Norbert Tibesar, O. S. B., (St.:Bede 
Abbey), and Edwin Angluin, O. S. B., (St. Anselm Ab- 
bey); the Doctorate in Philosophy: Rembert Sorg, 
O. S. B., and Patrick McKivigan, O. S. B., (St. Vincent 
Archabbey); the Licentiate in Philosophy: Lambert 
Dunne, O. S. B., (St. Mary Abbey); the Baccalaureate 
in Philosophy: Germain Dillhof, 0. S. B., (St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey). 


—tThe fourth annual conference of the national re- 
treat movement of the United States and Canada was 
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held under the patronage of the Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh on Jan. 9, 10, and 11 at St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey. 

—Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O. S. B., of St. An- 
selm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. professor of psy- 
chology at the Catholic University, gave a series of 
lectures at the State University of Illinois in December, 

—Mother M. Magdalen Astley, O. S. B., Abbey of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Colwich, England, died recently at 
the age of eighty. Elected Prioress of the community 
in 1893, she became the first Abbess when the Priory 
was raised to the rank of Abbey in 1928. This com- 
munity has kept perpetual adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament for a hundred years. 

—Rev. Salvador Obiols, O. S. B., of Montserrat Ab- 
bey in Spain, died recently at the age of thirty in 
Jerusalem. Dom Salvador was in the Holy Land in the 
interest of a new Catalan edition of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which Montserrat Abbey is publishing. The de- 
ceased had written commentaries on the epistles of St. 
Paul and was at the time of his death preparing a life 
of St. Paul, which was to be illustrated with original 
pictures. While following the journeys of the Apostle, 
an illness befell him in Turkey. Returning to Jerusa- 
lem, he died in the Holy City. His remains were laid 
to rest in a cemetery on the Mount of Olives. 

—The new St. Anselm’s Priory near the Catholic 
University was blessed Dec. 11th by Archbishop Curley. 
Up to that time the young community at the Nation’s 
Capital had heen occupying cramped quarters in a 
small frame building, which had been pressed into 
service until a more prosperous day should arrive. The 
new quarters are more favorable to monastic observ- 
ance and the carrying out of the sacred liturgy. 

—The Catholic University of Peking has on its 
faculty seventy professors. Of these nine from St. 
Vincent Archabbey, fourteen from other abbeys or from 
Europe, while forty-five are native Chinese. 


Thirty-nine Newly Beatified Martyrs 
(Continued from page 461) 


On the day of execution, April 19th, 1601, 
when he was dragged to Tyburn, his wife called 
for a pint of wine to drink to him; he drank 
and desired her to drink to Peter Bullock, and 
freely to forgive him. When they stood under 
the gallows he said to his fellow sufferer: 
“Peter, the cause of my coming hither, God and 
myself know; for which from my heart I for- 
give thee,” and in token of this he kissed him, 
and exhorted him to die a Catholic. Bullock 
replied he would die as a good Christian, and 
then the cart was drawn from under them. 
Catholic action nowadays does not require such 
heavy sacrifices. (To be continued) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- ~ 


per used for that purpose only. . 
All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. : 
No name need be signed to the question. ' 
Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. ; - 
No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. ; 
All questions will be answered in the order received. 
Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Is Naziaz the name of a Saint?—New Orleans, La. 

Naziaz is a variant of the form Nazi, which is the 
German diminutive of Ignatius. There are several 
Saints of that name. Naziaz is also sometimes con- 
sidered a corruption of Nazianzus. This latter is the 
name of a diocese rendered famous by the great Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 


Is a crazy man responsible for his actions in the way 
of committing a sin?—Toledo, Ohio. 

By no means. To commit a sin I must know that the 
thing I do is wrong and give it my consent; both con- 
ditions are impossible in the case you mention. 


Was Houdini possessed by the devil or did he possess 
extraorainary psychic ability?—Kansas City, Kans. 

According to his own statements made repeatedly, 
Houdini was simply a very clever and marvellously 
dexterous man. His various tricks were simply the 
result of extraordinarily wonderful physical ability. 
In fact, he fought spiritism and was much averse to 
ascribing his cleverness to aught but sheer human dex- 
terity. 


What is a lay brother?—New Orleans, La. 

In many of the religious Orders of men there are 
some of the members who do not pursue higher studies 
and are not ordained to the priesthood. Nevertheless, 
they make the vows of the Order and become true mem- 
bers of the community. These are called the lay broth- 
ers. Their work consists of manual labor and various 
duties about the monastery or convent. Many also 
devote themselves to various arts and crafts. The life 
of the lay brother is, indeed, a most wonderful one and 
anyone blessed with such a noble vocation should surely 
consider himself most fortunate. 








May a person purchase the kind of rosary that the 
nuns wear?—Waterbury, Conn. 

Yes, such a rosary may be purchased at most Church 
Goods stores or even from the religious community 
itself. 


Why are some churches called Cathedrals?—New 
Orleans, La. 

The word Cathedral is taken from the Greek word 
Cathedra, which means a chair. The name Cathedral 
is therefore applied to that Church in the Diocese which 
is properly the Bishop’s church, since there he has his 
chair or see. 


I get two new candles every year on Candlemas Day 
and sometimes have one or even the two left at the 


next Feast Day; what should I do with the old ones?— 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

You are to be commended for securing the new 
candles every year. The editor of this column advises 
that you take the candles left over to your parish priest 
who will readily be able to make use of them. 


I have my doubts as to whether my name Elaine is 
the name of a Saint or not. Will you please settle 
these doubts for me?—Chicago, IIl. 

The word Elaine is a variant of Elan, which, in turn, 
is another form of Alanus. A Saint by that name is 
celebrated on Nov. 25th. Then, again, and this is 
more probable, the form Elaine is a corruption of 
Helen. The Feast of Saint Helen is celebrated on 
August 18th. 


Could I be happy in heaven knowing that my mother 
was in hell?—Morris, Il. 

The happiness of heaven, which consists of the 
Beatific Vision of God, admits of no possible element 
of sorrow. Once in the enjoyment of heaven, the 
knowledge of God and the appreciation of His at- 
tributes, amongst others, His justice, will be so perfect 
as to preclude any possibility of grief over a mother’s 
being in hell. In other words, the human tie of affec- 
tion for the mother will be utterly obliterated in the 
kowledge and appreciation of God’s justice being vin- 
dicated and maintained. 


When is the Feast of Our Lady of Loreto?—New 
Orleans, La. 

As such, the Feast of Our Lady of Loreto is not 
generally celebrated at the present time. The Feast oc- 
curs on December 10th. 


How many Benedictine parishes are there in the 
State of Iowa?—Creston, Ia. 

The Benedictine Fathers of Atchison, Kansas, have 
charge of four parishes in Iowa: one in Burlington, 
- in Council Bluffs, one in Creston, and one in Des 

oines. ie BR 


Is it a sin to go to confession and not receive Holy 
Communion?—Lafayette, Ind. 

Confession and Communion are two separate and dis- 
tinct sacraments, independent of each other. As long 
as one is in the state of grace, that is; free from mortal 
sin, there is no necessity of going to confession before 
receiving Holy Communion. On the other hand, were 
one to go to confession and then not go to Holy Com- 
munion no wrong would be done. 


Did Saint Benedict wear the Roman collar?—Mober- 
ly, Mo. 

Saint Benedict was not a priest and therefore did not 
wear the Roman collar as priests do to-day. 


Is there any definite way of telling a Catholic Church 
from any other church from the outside appearances 
of the building?—Ladd, IIl. 

No, there is not. However, you will generally find a 
cross on top of a Catholic Church, although many 
churches of other denominations also have the cross. 
One would have to enter the building and then the dif- 
ference can be told at once in almost every case, excep- 
ting some few High Episcopalian churches. 

(Continued on page 471) 
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1 Our Sioux Indian Missions + 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





BLEAK MIDWINTER 


Dark, lowering skies, and bleak, grey days are the 
lot of the prairies just now—the dullest time of the 
year, with plenty of snowstorms, and roads drifted and 
impassable, and temperatures so low that the kiddies 
cannot play out of doors. But that gives them a chance 
to do some intensive studying indoors, and much good 
work is done. The Indian child, however, seems to 
thrive on smaller doses of school work than the white 
children. They spend half a day in school, and the 
other half learning household and industrial occupa- 
tions. Doubtless, because of their recent introduction 
to civilization, they do not take kindly to being tied 
down too steadily in the schoolroom, and a change to the 
industrial departments is very welcome. 

Aside from that reason, it is also very necessary for 
them to become familiar with all the things that pertain 
to running a household and earning a living. And so, 
what with the various classes of boys and girls chang- 
ing from school work to household work, sewing, shoe- 
repairing, dairying, and other occupations, the missions 


are a busy beehive of active children, all learning to 


-be useful, happy citizens of our great country. And 


this great work is being done tirelessly by our mission- 
aries, who, in turn, must be backed by our Catholics 
in the States, if they are to continue to carry on suc- 
cessfully. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has written an auto- 
graph on those who help the missions, and he says: 
“Whoever helps the generous who have been called by 
God to dedicate, or rather sacrifice, life with all they 
cherish most on earth to mission work, RENDER 
THEMSELVES WORTHY TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE HONOR, THE MERIT, THE INEFFABLE 
FRUITS for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, which cannot be lacking in connection with this 
great work.” This autograph is being published under 
the Pope’s portrait and cards will be distributed short- 
ly as missionary propaganda, in order to arouse peoples’ 
interest in the missions. 

By this propaganda, the Holy Father wishes to im- 
press upon us the fact that whoever helps a missionary 
to keep up and do his work, has the same merit as if he 
were in that missionary’s place, doing the work of con- 
version, “Biessed are those who instruct many to 
justice,” said our Lord, and so pleasing to God is the 
work of instructing the heathen and bringing to them 
the Faith that every religious order tries to have some 
of its representatives out on the field, doing this glo- 
rious work; for the Superiors know what blessing it 
brings down from Heaven, and they wish to gain this 
blessing for their Order. 


So also will those who help the missions to carry on, 
share in the precious 











blessings that shower 
down from Heaven, for 
God loves the poor, and 
He deals most tenderly 
with those who help 
these, His pets. For nine- 
teen hundred years, 
God’s holy priests and 
religious have gone 
forth, laboring in every 
sort of hardship, “in 
perils often,” as St. Paul 
says, many times sacri- 
ficing even their lives for 
the cause, and yet, not 
quite a third of the peo- 
ple of the world are 
Christians. It is a tre 
mendous task, and many, 
many missionaries are 








THE DELICATE TRACERY OF WINTER AT DEVILS LAKE, N. D. 


needed to cultivate this 
vast vineyard of the 
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“RITA MACHPIYA TO” AS THE LITTLE FLOWER 


Lord—nay, in many localities, the fruit hangs ripe and 
heavy, ready to be gathered—the people are well-dis- 
posed, often anxious to know Christ and His Gospel, 
but there are not enough missionaries to get around to 
all places. 

So it behooves us to obey the Holy Father’s behest, 
to help the missions and do for them 
all that is in our power—to have them 
and their needs always in mind, to con- 
serve all useful articles for them, to 
send money, with which they may meet 
their bills, to pray much for the success 
of our missions—and above all, that we 
do not permit ourselves to be ashamed 
by our separated brethren, the Protes- 
tants, who annually send many millions 
of dollars to their own particular mis- 
sions. One sect, the Adventists, tax 
their members 50¢ per month for each 
person, consequently, they are able to 
send missionaries to many places, over- 
running the pagan countries, and even 
trying to win Catholic natives to their 
faith. Some of these Protestant mis- 
sionaries, seeing the simple and child- 
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like appreciation evinced by the natives upon the gift 
of a holy picture, a medal, or the like, have been giv- 
ing out medals of their own to win them. Let it not be 
said of us, who have the True Faith, that we care less 
than those others who have torn themselves from the 
Mother Church. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


This mission with 170 children is a busy beehive, 
and every possible nook and corner of the buildings is 
occupied. Father Pius writes that they are very crowd- 
ed and that a new building is becoming imperative. 
They are thinking of putting up a new building for 
the girls because more room is needed so badly, and a 
great many children had to be refused on account of 
lack of accommodations. Many readers will probably 
wonder if the new oven has been purchased yet; no, it 
has not. It has been decided to wait until the new 
building is put up, when a bakehouse will be added, and 
a new oven installed. At the present time, Father 
says, they still haven’t enough money for the oven. A 
good while ago, he was offered a second-hand oven at 
what was considered a low price, but since Father did 
not have a cent to pay on it, he had to let the oppor- 
tunity slip. That was before we made the drive for 
the new oven. Now he will have to purchase a new one, 
which will cost about three times as much. So, we will 
have to keep on contributing to the oven fund, until 
enough funds have been gathered. 


However, the new butter churn has been purchased, 
and this has made things a little easier on the good 
Sister in charge of that department, as the old churn 
was no longer any good. Father also writes that the 
weather has been very good, although no one can guess 
just how long it is going to last. But the children 
are taking advantage of it to play out in the open on 
their new merry-go-round and whirl-wind and teeter- 
totter, which Father has purchased for them. They 


(Continued on page 478) 





CHILDREN OF LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL PRESENTING “HER LITTLE WAY” 
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PO’ LIL’ BRACK SHEEP! 


How many of our readers are familiar with the 
writings of the American Negro poet, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, who is the author of the following verse en- 
titled “The Ninety and Nine”? 


Po, lil’ brack sheep that strayed away, 
Done los’ in the win’ an’ de rain, 
An’ de Shepherd He say, “O hirelin’, 
Go fin’ my sheep again.” 
An’ de hirelin’ say, “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack and bad.” 
But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz de onliest lamb He had. 


An’ He say, “O hirelin’, hasten, 
For de win’ an’ de rain am col’, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep am lonesome 
Out dere, so far f’um de fol’.” 
But de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am ol’ an’ gray”; 
But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz fair as de break o’ day. 


An’ He say, “O hirelin’, hasten, 
Lo, here is de ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off f’um de sheepfol’, 
Is dat lil’ brack sheep o’ Mine!” 
An’ de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
De res’ o’ de sheep am here!” 
But de Shepherd He smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
He hol’ it de mostes’ dear. 


An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness 
Where de night was col’ an’ bleak, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep He fin’ it, 
An’ lay it agains’ His cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown, “O Shepherd, 
Don’ bring dat sheep to me!” 
But de Shepherd He smile, an’ He hol’ it close, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep—wuz me! 


CHRISTIAN PARTNERS 


“Daddy, did you know that Bobby and I received an 
‘ invitation to a wedding?” Betty seated herself com- 
fortably on the arm of Daddy’s big chair. 

“Indeed, you have been honored. And was I left 
out?” 


“Oh, no,” Bobby quickly interposed. ‘You and moth- 
er received one, too, but ours came separately.” 

“Which makes it all the more acceptable, no doubt.” 
Daddy smiled. 

“You see, we had to have a special invitation be- 
cause we have some very special work to do,” Betty 
explained. “I’m to be flower girl.” Betty looked very 
important. 

“Oh ho, Missy, you needn’t get so swelled up. I have 
the best place for I shall be altar boy,” and Bobby 
strutted about with a very superior air. 

“What is a wedding like, Daddy?” 
“What shall I have to do?” 

“Oh, that is quite easy. You walk up the aisle 
before the bride and then stand at the left side while 
the bride and bridegroom go up the altar steps to the 
priest. 

“If you listen closely you will hear the priest ask 
them whether they take each other for better, for 
worse; for richer, for poorer; in sickness and in 
health, until death.” 

“Then the priest blesses the bride’s ring, and the 
husband puts it on her finger, and after some prayers 
are said, holy Mass begins.” 

“But what about my part? 
same as usual?” 

“Yes, but there are three times when the bride and 
groom go up to the altar steps and then you must hold 
the book for the priest.” 

“Why do they go up to the altar?” Betty wanted to 
know. 

“Well, the priest says some special prayers for them 
and then, of course they go up to receive Holy Com- 
munion.” 

“Why don’t they receive at the altar rail’? 

“Because the church wishes to show honor to the 
young people who have just received the sacrament of 
matrimony.” 

“Sister told us the story of the marriage feast of 
Cana, and how the supply of wine gave out. And then 
Our Lord ordered some great jars filled with water, 
and when this was done, He performed His first 
miracle. He changed the water into wine.” 

“That is right,” father spoke slowly. He was think- 
ing of his wedding day and of how pretty mother 
looked in her white dress with a wreath and veil on her 
head. He continued: 


Betty inquired. 


Do I serve Mass the 
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“Catholic people know they, are receiving a sacra- 
ment, and that the sacrament gives them grace to love 
each other, and to be patient, kind, and peace-loving. 
It helps them to bring up their children as good 
Catholics.” 

“Mother, do you remember that Clark boy who came 
home with me last week? He said his mother used to 
be a Catholic, but although he was baptized, his father 
won’t let him be brought up a Catholic.” 

“Did he say why?” inquired mother who was em- 
broidering near the library table. 

“He said his father didn’t believe in any religion and, 
in order to avoid trouble at home, his mother will not 
let him go to church,” replied Bobby. 

“That is too bad,” mother sighed. “Their home must 
be unhappy, and that boy is growing up like a heathen. 
That’s one reason why the church objects to Catholics 
marrying any but Catholics. There can be no real 
happiness where both parents do not have the same 
religion. 

“Well, we must say a little prayer for this boy and 
his father every day and perhaps God will grant them 
the grace of the true faith. But now we must say our 
night prayers, for it’s getting late.” 

“I suppose nobody prays at Clark’s house,” volun- 
teered Betty, “unless his mother hasn’t forgotten how.” 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Again thy birthday dawns, O man beloved, 
Dawns on the land thy blood was shed to save; 

And hearts of millions, by one impulse moved, 
Bow and fresh laurels lay upon thy grave. 


The years but add new luster to thy glory, 
And watchmen on the heights of vision see 
Reflected in thy life the old, old story, 
The story of the Man of Galilee. 


Spirit of Lincoln! Summon all the loyal! 
Nerve them to follow where thy feet have trod, 
To prove, by voice as clear and deed as royal, 
Man’s brotherhood in our own Father—God! 
—Selected. 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Pale is the February sky 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 
Not even when the summer broods 

O’er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


LETTER BOX 
A few of the buttons mailed have come back, having 


been uncalled for, so the conclusion must be drawn that 
either the wrong address has been given, or that the 
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writer wrote from an address remote from his home, 
or has moved elsewhere in the meantime. 

Now that the holiday season is past, there should 
be a large number of letters pouring in. What has 
been the trouble the past few months? Is interest in 
THE CORNER growing slack? Let us hope not. 

Perhaps there may be an avalanche of letters with 
the March winds. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


The lightning bug is a funny bug. 
The poor boob has no mind; 

Goes roaming round the fields at night 
With his headlight on behind. 


Little Tommy had a sore toe, so his mother thought 
this a good opportunity to make him eat his cereal. 

“Tommy,” she said, “If you eat your oatmeal, it will 
cure your toe.” 

Shortly afterward Tommy came to his mother with a 
very disgusted air. 

“T ate my cereal,” he said, “but my toe isn’t any bet- 
ter. I guess the stuff went down the wrong leg.” 


Johnny came back from the circus very much ex- 
cited. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, as soon as he got into the 
house, “Kate spilt some peanuts, and what do you sup- 
pose the elephant did? He picked e’m all up with his 
vacuum cleaner!” 


An old lady was on a visit to her married daughter. 
One day there was company, and little Theodore, the 
hope of the house, was doing his best to amuse his 
mother’s visitors. Presently he left the room, to return 
soon afterwards with a zinc bucket. This he planted 
right in front of his grandma, ety the others sat 
wondering what was about to happ 

“Grandma,” said little ete will oo kick it?” 

“Bless the child,” said the surprised old lady, “why 
do you wish me to do that, darling?” 

“Because,” replied the young hopeful, “I heard 
say we should be awfully rich when oo kicked the 
bucket!”—Brisbane Daily Mail. 





Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 467) 


What Order of priests teach at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Jesuits or Benedictines?—Biloxi, Miss. 

Neither one. The Holy Cross Fathers are in charge 
at Notre Dame University. 

Why is the fish so often used in church decorations?— 
Creston, Ia. 

For a very lovely reason. The word fish in the 
Greek language is made up of five letters. It so hap- 
pens that these five letters taken in order are the 
initial or first letters of five words which in English 
means: “Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Savior.” 
Therefore, the fish from earliest days was considered 
a symbol of Christianity and is still found so often in 
Christian symbolism. 


Do you think the Boy Scouts of America a good 
organization for boys to belong to?—Springfield, Ill. 

The editor advises you in this matter to follow the 
direction of your local Pastor. The Boy Scouts are 
different in different places, hence the question becomes 
one of local color and the Pastor is the fit judge in 
such matters. 
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Impressions of Oberammergau 
(Continued from page 453) 


A thousand sermons preached by the most 
eloquent of orators could not have the force of 
these scenes portraying the love that was strong 
unto death, the love of a God-man.... 

I walked home in the twilight of that memo- 
rable day. There was noise about me, hurrying 
feet, the toot of motor horns, the voices of ex- 
cited people. The revelations of the Passion 
Play were still vivid in my heart and in my 
mind. For the majestic Christ, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, crucified, forgiving: “Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” an intense love, and a passionate loyalty 
surged through my whole being. He died that 
I might have life, He knew the world and its 
cruel hardness, in a word, He understood, I felt 
close to Him, He became real to me, I must 
speak to Him in confidence... . 

The Passion Play was over, the story that 
transformed the world has been told. 

Some days later I left Oberammergau. The 
Langs saw me off, with many kind wishes for 
my journey. Tante Anna walked to the station 
with me. In parting she gave me some Alpine 
roses, sweet as the fresh morning air, fragrant 
with the odor of her charming hospitality, dewy 
with the memories that, unlike their crimson 
petals, will never fade. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Mild winter weather was still prevailing towards 
the end of January. Consequently progress in the con- 
struction of the new printing plant went on towards 
completion unimpeded. Another event in the course of 
the month was the erection of a poultry house accord- 
ing to the Jamesway plan. These modern hens will 
have have up-to-date conveniences for inducing them to 
work for their living. “Boarders” will not be toler- 
ated among them. As all the buildings of the farmstead 
will be located in the vicinity of the slaugherhouse, the 
poultry stands on the sunny slope of the hill’ nearby. 
By next autumn we hope to have 800 Leghorns laying 
an egg a day. A rich harvest of first-class “hen fruit” 
is anticipated. A third event was the transferring of 
the cows and the calves to more comfortable quarters. 
They are now more at ease in their new home. The 
stanchions proved rather stiff collars to which they had 
’ to become accustomed. Individual drinking cups were 
evidently a novelty, but they can help themselves to 
water whenever thirst molests them. 
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—Christmas at the Abbey was as impressive as usual, 
The “Angels” took their station promptly at 1:30 a. m, 
in the halls to praise the newborn King with the dulcet 
strains of the “Gloria in excelsis Deo.” The Mating 
of the Divine Office began on the stroke of 2 a. m, 
Thereupon followed the first Solemn High Mass, which 
was celebrated by Father Prior, who was likewise cele 
brant of Solemn Lauds, which followed immediately 
after the Mass. Next in order were the private Masses, 
These finished, it was time to bestow a little attention 
on the inner man, which was also calling for a bit of 
Christmas satisfaction. Father Subprior celebrated 
the second Solemn High Mass, which followed Prime, 
At nine o’clock the singing of Tierce preceded Pontifical 
High Mass, of which the Rt. Rev. Abbot Coadjutor was 
celebrant. — As usual, most of the priests of the com- 
munity were called elsewhere to assist various pastors 
in the heavy work of Christmas. 

—Father Columban Thuis, rector of the Major 
Seminary and professor of philosophy, represented the 
Seminary at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Philosophical Association, which con- 
vened at Loyola University, Chicago, on December 29 
and 30. 

—During the holiday vacation the clerics of the 
Abbey prepared Cardinal Wiseman’s dramatic story of 
St. Alexius, “The Hidden Gem,” for presentation in the 
college auditorium before the student body and the 
members of the community. The play was rendered 
very creditably on the evening of Jan. 11. 

—The annual recurrence of -the pilgrimage of the 
student body to Monte Cassino took place according to 
custom on the octave of Epiphany, January 13. In 
former years, when the students were fewer in number, 
and the little chapel of Our Lady would accommodate 
them all, they climbed the hill in a body. Now the 
Major Seminary takes precedence and attends Solemn 
High Mass. The students of the Minor Seminary fol- 
low later and have a Solemn High Mass of their own. 

—The semester examinations with their customary 
cares and worries for professor and for pupil passed off 
in the latter part of January. 

—Retreat for the priests and the clerics of the Ab- 
bey was announced for the first week of February 
(1-6). The students of both Major and Minor Semi- 
naries are to go into retreat on Feb. 2. Three retreat 
masters will conduct the holy exercises simultaneously 
in church and crypt and chapel. 

—Rehearsals are going forward strenuously in prep- 
aration for the stage production of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s famous pirate story, “Treasure Island,” which 
the St. Meinrad Collegians will present on February 15. 

—Rev. Paul A. Deery, class of ’19, pastor of St. 
Charles Church at Bloomington, Ind., the seat of the 
University of Indiana, has been elected provincial 
chaplain of the Ohio Valley Catholic College Clubs. 

—Rev. Clement Bastnagel, J. U. D., class of ’23, won 
his title as Doctor of Both Laws (Canon and Civil) 
after a brilliant course of three years at the Catholic 
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University at Washington. His thesis, “The Appoint- 
ment of Parochial Adjutants and Assitants,” a book of 
263 pages, (published by the Catholic University 
Press), is receiving very favorable comment from re- 
viewers. In preparation for a professorship at the 
Catholic University, Dr. Bastnagel has gone to Rome, 
the fount of learning, to add a mite to his fund of 
knowledge. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Brigit, by Mrs. George Norman, Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Net $2.00; Postage, 10 
cents), is a “sane, sensible, and convincing” treatment 
of the question of vocation. Struggling between Giles 
and the “higher life” Brigit is forced to make a deci- 
sion — the most momentous of her life, and she makes 
it. The book was put into the hands of the Novice 
Mistress at the convent of which the book treats. She 
commends it warmly and considers it a book » aed to 
“do real good and to help many a girl.”—J. 


Father Michael Pro, though not yet canonized by the 
Church, has already been given a high place in the 
hearts ‘of multitudes of the faithful because of his 
“modern,” cheerful sanctity, his wonderful zeal, and 
heroic death for the cause of God and His Church.—In 
“God’s Jester” Mrs. George Norman has told the ab- 
sorbing story of the life eof this very up-to-date, yet 
apostolic Jesuit priest, in a way that makes the reader 
thrill at seeing ’s grace do such wonders in this 
world of to-day. (Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York; $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents.) +s 


Blessed Don Bosco, from the pen of Louise M. Stac- 

— Kenny, which ran through several numbers of 

GRAIL, has now been brought out in a pamphlet of 

24 pages by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
(7 & 8 Lower Abbey St., Dublin). 
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Address all communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





BIG FREE TREATMENT 
MEDICINAL HERB TEA SENT 
TO READERS OF THE GRAIL 


To any reader of The Grail who is suffering with 
bladder and kidney trouble, and who will send their 
name and address to L. Heumann & Co., Dept. 30ZC 
34 East 12th St., New York City, will reecive a free 
trial treatment of Rev. Heumann’s Medicinal Herb 
Tea. This splendid remedy has been used with re- 
markable success by bladder and kidney sufferers for a 
quarter of a century. It is made of the finest ingre- 
dients, consisting of medicinal leaves, flowers, herbs and 
bark. Just send your name and address. You don’t 
have to buy anything. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER 8—THE UNBELIEVABLE HAPPENS 


~; OME in, sir, come in!” invited Mrs. Pine, as a 
wild gust of wind blew a swirl of snow int» 
the room. Josiah hesitated, stamped the snow off his 
shoes, looked uncertainly at the immaculately-scrubbed 
floor within. 

“I—I, ah—haven’t got very nice shoes to come in on 
your clean floor,” he protested. But Mrs. Pine pulled 
forward a gunny sack. 

“Oh, that’s all right, just stand on this and wipe 
your shoes. Hurry, it’s too cold to stand out there!” 
Josiah obeyed. Then, “Won’t you sit down?” she in- 
vited. 

“Well--ah—oh, I see you have a tree. 
nice.” 

“Won’t you take off your coat and come in to see it?” 

“What’s that? Oh—ah, yes; maybe I will. You 
have it nice and warm in here. I’ll just thaw out my 
toes for a moment.” So he took off his shabby old 
overcoat and spread it over the back of the chair, which 
he pushed close to the red-hot stove. 

“Let me hang your cap on this peg behind the stove, 
Uncle,” said Madeline, suiting the action to the word. 
“It will dry nicely there.” So they led the way to the 
next room where the tree stood with its candles now 
' burning low. Having offered him some piping hot 
coffee and a few cookies, they spoke of casual things, 
while both Mrs. Pine and Madeline wondered what it 
was that brought Josiah there that night. When he 
had finished, he handed back the tray. 

“Thank ye; that coffee heartens up a frozen body 
quite a bit. And the cakes are excellent. I suppose 
you, Mrs. Pine, made them?” 

“Well, we both did. Madeline did as much as I.” 

“Yes, I know she is quite a good little housekeeper. 
In fact—ah—I miss her a lot. That is—hrrrrump! 
(he cleared his throat) why I came to-night.” He 
looked about him. “You have it real nice here.” 

“Oh, yes; Madeline and I worked hard to fix things 
_ up this year.” 

“Yes; hrrrrump! She fixed my place up quite nice 
too. But—ha, ha,” (he laughed a little apologetically) 
“it ain’t stayed that way with her gone an’ all. Ye see, 


Looks very 


my rheumatism gets bad every now and then, and I 
ain’t able to do much.” 

“Doesn’t—doesn’t Mrs. Cummings come over any 
more?” Madeline could not help asking, though she 
did not know how he would take it. 

“Oh, her? Yes, she comes over—in fact, she’d be un- 
der foot all the time if I wouldn’t lock the door and 
pretend I’m out sometimes.” Madeline and Mrs. Pine 
glanced at each other and suppressed a smile. Here the 
old, wheezy parlor clock, a relic of Mrs. Pine’s mother, 
chimed out the hour of ten, and Josiah arose. 

“Well, I’ll not be keeping you ladies up—and the 
young man there—I can see he’s tired from his stren- 
uous day—what say, Madeline? Want to come back 
and keep house for me?” Madeline nervously twisted 
her fingers and hardly knew what to say. In fact, her 
first impulse was to refuse. 

“TI don’t know, Uncle. Mrs. Pine here has been so 
kind to me, I hate to leave her. Besides, she offered 
me her home when I needed one.” Josiah dropped his 


eyes uneasily to the floor and scraped his foot back and . 


forth. Then he took out his blue, faded handkerchief 
and polished his glasses. 

“Well, ye see, it was this way. I got mad ’cause 
ye wouldn’t do as I said, an’ I guess I sorta lost my 
head an said things I hadn’t oughta said. I come back 
after awhile an’ I was surprised that you took me at 
my word.” 

“Uncle, I’m sorry, but I certainly thought you meant 
what .you said. I honestly tried to do all I could for 
you during the time I was there.” “Yeah, I know, I 
know. I get sorta hot-headed once in awhile. But 
I didn’t think you’d up and go.” 

“Well, you told me to, didn’t you?” 
half smiling now. 

“Yes, I know I told ye. But next time I say sech 
things, just don’t pay no ’tention to me. I had a pretty 
hard time all by myself after that. Sorta got used to 
ye, don’t ye see. Sorta got to feeling like ye was my 
daughter or something. Didn’t know how much I 
missed ye until ye was gone.” 

“Well, Uncle, I’ll talk it over with Mrs. Pine to-mor- 
row, and I’ll let you know what I decide. You see, I 
have a position clerking over at Mr. Breen’s drug store 
evenings, and I wouldn’t like to give it up.” 

“Please yerself about that,” replied Josiah, now sur- 
prisingly amenable. “If ye feel equal to working all day 


Madeline was 
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an’ then clerkin’ at night, well, it’s yer own funeral— 
ain’t it so, Johnny?” With Ris new benevolence, he 
patted Johnny Pine on the head. “Well now, son, what 
do ye aim to be when ye grow up?” 

“A millionaire,” promptly answered the boy, much 
to the merriment of all three. 

“And how would ye go about it? 
how it’s done.” 

“Oh, you just go to New York with a shoe string, go 
an’ sell bonds, get to be president of the firm—and the 
rest is easy!” 

“Hm, yer sure aimin’ high, ain’t ye?” 

“You just bet Iam. Mother ain’t goin’ to wash lace 
curtains all her life. Are you, Mother.” 

“T hope not,” answered Mrs. Pine, still laughing. 

“Well, I didn’t know ye had it so nice here, ladies. 
An’ yer little boy seems to have a lot of get-up in him, 
ma’am. Well, Madeline, you let me know to-morrow or 
next day an’ get Zeb to drive yer trunk up. [I'll be 
goin’. Guess my coat’s dry by this time.” And so say- 
ing, he put on his coat and cap and left. 

They sent Johnny to bed, but sat up a long time 
themselves, talking over pro’s and con’s. Mrs. Pine’s 
heart ached to think of losing Madeline, but not by the 
twitch of an eyelash would she permit the girl to know 
it, lest she prejudice her decision. 

“You must do just as you think best,” she advised. 

“Uncle does seem changed a lot,” mused Madeline. 
“He used to be rather hard and uncompromising—I 
wonder what makes him so different?” 

“He’s probably realized what he lost in you. It took 
him a long time to come around, but I suppose he final- 
ly conquered himself.” 

“That’s just about the size of it. I’ve always known 
that he was a good sort underneath the hard shell. He 
lived alone a long time before I came upon the scene, 
you know, and the habit of so many years is hard to 
break. But I’ve always felt that I could win him over 
in time.” 

“Dear child, you could win over anybody. Why you 
won over the doctor and the druggist, and I could al- 
most believe that old Zeb Mudtrotter is in love with 
you. He’s your slave and nothing less!” They both 
laughed, and there was a little silence, while the sound 
of snowflakes beating against the panes and the crack- 
ling of the fire made the place seem very cozy indeed. 

“Mrs. Pine, I’ll tell you the truth; I hate to leave 
you. You’ve given me a home and been as kind as any 
mother to me.” 

“And as far as I am concerned, you may stay here 
forever. It will be a hard wrench to see you go.” 
Impulsively Madeline placed her hands over the wid- 
ow’s. 

“Then you advise me to follow my inclination and 
remain with you?” 

“No, dear, I do not advise you either way; you must 
decide that. But I will say this: Your uncle has the 
first claim upon you.” 

“That is right too; 


I’d like to know 


after all, poor old fellow, he has 
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not had such an easy time of it. If he were rich and 
could have servants, I could stay with you and not wor- 
ry. But as it is—Mrs. Pine, you should have seen what 
a place he was living in when I first came!” 

“And you fixed it all up for him, and now he misses 
that ‘feminine touch.’ He said it was all out of order 
again.” 

“I don’t doubt it! Some men have the knack of keep- 
ing house, and some haven’t.” Mrs. Pine smiled. 


“How do you know that?” 


“Well, take Mr. Breen, for instance; his store is 
spick-and-span, and he makes lunches back in his little 
kitchen—sandwiches and chili and soup—you should 
taste that soup! He makes it all himself; and the 
pots and pans and the stove and sink—they are always 
immaculate, to say nothing of the linoleum. Mrs. Breen 
lives upstairs, but he will not allow her to touch a hand 
to the store; he says she has enough work with the 
children and her housework.” 

“Yes, it seems some men have more of a knack than 
others.” 

“Poor uncle! He hasn’t any at all. He used to sweep 
the dust under the bed and cupboard and stove. Yes, 
he really needs someone to take care of him.” 

“Then, that is where your duty lies, my dear. I am 
well and strong now; I can work. I will keep on 
stretching lace curtains for people and doing plain 
sewing and selling cookies to the delicatessen, the 
grocery, and the drug store. Johnny and I will get 
along very nicely on that. But remember, you must 
come to see me very, very often!” 

“That will be one of the conditions under which I 
return to Uncle.” 

The clock struck eleven and they decided it was time 
to rest. Next day Madeline and the widow packed her 
things and Johnny was sent to Zeb’s home for the sur- 
rey. The snow was quite deep, but Zeb’s smile was as 
cheery as ever, as, wrapped in two overcoats, a fur 
cap, and a knitted muffler that all but concealed his 
face, he jumped down to the ground before the Pine 
home with all the agility that his sixty-odd years al- 
lowed. 

“Well, well!” he cried jovially, coming into the 
kitchen to warm his fingers over the blazing stove. 
“Miracles still do happen in this day and age, don’t 
they! You coulda knocked me over with a feather 
when Johnny here told me that Josiah came over for 
you last night.” 

“Yes, poor soul, he needs me,” replied Madeline sweet- 
ly, while Zeb cocked his head sidewise and gave her a 
quizzical look, as if he thought she were joking. But 
he saw that she was perfectly in earnest. 

“I don’t doubt it,” he replied. “He never had it so good 
before you come along, and he didn’t know he had it 
good until you left.” Mrs. Pine nodded. 

“Just what I was telling Madeline. I think he will 
appreciate you from now on.” Soon the two friends 
were bidding each other a tearful farewell, and then 
Madeline, wrapped in an old lap robe, rode off beside 
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Zeb, her trunk roped on behind. In ten minutes they 
entered Josiah’s drive, the wheels creaking loudly on the 
frozen snow, and before long, she was jumping down, 
and Josiah came out the side door, pleased that she had 
arrived so early. 

“Come in, come in a minute and get warm,” he said 
to Zeb, causing that individual to squint at him in 
astonishment. It was the first time he had ever seen 
Josiah invite anyone into his house. “By Jove,” he so- 
liloquized as he followed them into the house, “she’ll 
make him human by and by.” Nothing could exceed the 
admiration in which he held the kind-hearted girl, now 
growing lovelier every day. Indoors, Josiah bade Zeb 
sit down beside the stove, and told Madeline to put on 
the coffee pot, so as to give the old driver a hot drink. 
Meanwhile, the girl had taken a hasty glance about 
the kitchen. Alas! All her hard work had been oblit- 
erated! Nothing, however, she agreed, that could not 
be removed by a good soap-and-water bath. The ashes 
lay all about and under the stove, chips and splinters 
were strewn all about the wood box, coal and coal dust 
surrounded the scuttle, the stove was red and burnt, 
the linoleum full of grime. The curtains hung grey 
and limp, and the sink was dirty and spotted with rust, 
while a pile of unwashed dishes and pots lay stacked in 
it. She sighed; without a doubt she would have to 
go over the place again from cellar to attic! 

But soon the coffee was done, and she took out a cup 
and filled it for Zeb. Josiah was uncommonly talk- 
ative, and discussed economical and weather conditions 
with the driver for some twenty minutes. 


“Well, guess I’ll be a-movin’ on,” Zeb said, presently, 
and having given his horse a piece of candy that 
Madeline had slipped to him, he thrust into his pocket 
the money which she had likewise given him, and was 
off. Madeline found her uncle much more pleasant 
than he had formerly been, and realized that her return 
had done much to awaken all kindly impulses in the 
old fellow. 

Not so the widow Cummings; she who had once 
been all sugar and honey, now avoided Madeline, or 
gazed upon her with secret venom. Again her chances 
seemed to have been spoiled! Always that little inter- 
loper! Madeline wondered why the widow did not come 
over as she formerly did. But she did not care a great 
deal, since she was busy as could be going over the 
entire house and making of it the clean, pleasant place 
it had been before her departure. 


But by and by, Mrs. Cummings, seeing that nothing 
was to be gained by snubbing Madeline, who.did not 
even seem to notice, began to pretend friendship again. 
And it was a certain little incident that again aroused 
her hopes and her ambition. Mr. Briggs, the grocer, 
had a son, a very polite, likable young man, who de- 
livered groceries all over the town, and sometimes at 
Josiah’s house—whenever the order was too heavy for 
» Madeline to carry home herself. This young man be- 
gan to be interested in Madeline, and sometimes sat a 
moment or two talking on the porch steps. The widow 
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noticed this, and immediately—a new hope was born! 
So she began cautiously to return to the onslaught. At 
first, she only called to Madeline from her gatepost or 
front door, when the girl passed, but when word went 
around that George Briggs had asked Madeline to a 
strawberry social, she thought it was high time she 
was coming over with a gift of doughnuts or cookies 
or shortcake. 

Madeline was seventeen in the spring, and the widow 
had assisted her to choose a pretty, flowered voile for 
the party, cleverly suggesting a design in the pattern 
book that promised to be fascinating on one of that 
age. This in turn was used as an excuse for coming 
over often, for Madeline was making the dress herself, 
and the widow’s advice was valuable, since she was a 
capable seamstress herself. 

Whenever possible, Mrs. Cummings tried to catch 
Josiah alone, in order to impress upon him the fact 
that Madeline would not be with him long, now that 
George Briggs was beginning to “sit up and take no- 
tice.” But Josiah was “a hard nut to crack,” as she 
told herself, and so she would have to drop all her fool- 
ish Victorian notions and come right out into the open, 
for the poor man did not know what was good for him. 

“Silly boy,” she told him, coquettishly, “did you think 
your niece would stay with you forever? And now 
you know what it is to be without the touch of a 
woman’s hand about the house, don’t you? Now just 
think; suppose Madeline turns around and marries 
this Briggs boy inside of a few months, or a year, what 
would you do? There you would be again, all alone, 
with no one to do for you, and you getting older, and 
your rheumatism worse. Some day you might be lying 
flat on your back in bed, and no one might know it, 
and you unable to get up—oh, I shudder to think of it!” 

“Well,” he replied, impressed at last, “if she gets 
married, I can’t stop her, can I? What am I going 
to do about it?” 

“You know what you can do, Josiah, well enough. 
I’ve given you enough chance to know it.” This witha 
reproachful side glance, and a very careful brushing 
off of imaginary specks from her dress. 

And so it was that one fine afternoon, the unbeliev- 
able happened—Madeline was cleaning windows, and 
was surprised to see her uncle and the widow drive up 
to the side entrance in a hired buggy—the lady radiant 
and possessive, and Josiah‘sheepishly apologetic. 


(To be continued) 


Banishing Winter 


Although snowstorms and blizzards may roar out- 
side, and temperatures seek low, shivery levels, one may 
keep the semblance of summer within doors, by growing 
various kinds of bulbs, whose sweet-scented blooms and 
gay colors will perform wonders in making one’s home 
a cheerful place on the grayest and bleakest of days. 
Second only to the blooms themselves, are the cunning 
pots and bowls and wallflower holders, which come in 
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the loveliest shapes and glazed colors, and have the 
added attraction of not being expensive. 

Any woman who loves growing green things in her 
home in the winter, may pick up one of these contain- 
ers every now and then, fill it with wet sand or pebbles 
or earth, according to the requirement of the bulbs 
chosen, and place therein three or more bulbs, according 
to the size of the bowl. Thus, she will have a varying 
cycle of bloom—a new group forming blossoms as soon 
as one group begins to fade out. These bowls and pots 
come in the gayest of canary yellow, rich maroon, 
jade green, deep indigo or ultramarine, etc., in high 
glaze or dull finish, in pottery or iridescent glass. 

Any room is enhanced by a careful selection of odd 
and beautiful pottery in matching or contrasting colors, 
but a beautiful piece of pottery containing fresh green 
growing plants is worth its weight in gold. Lily of the 
valley may be started now, placing an inch apart in 
wet sand, and keeping in a dark place for ten days be- 
fore putting in the light. Then there are the loveliest 
hyacinths, the ever-popular white narcissus, and tulips, 
many of which have a fragrance like that of roses. 
Hyacinths and tulips may be placed likewise in wet 
sand, and the narcissus in pebbles and water, or pearl 
chips. 

Start a new potful every week, and fill the windows 
with them, and you will have something in bloom all 
the time. 


Mental Unhealthiness 


When we examine carefully into the laws of God 
and the rules and tenets of Holy Mother Church, we 
must admit that all these rules and laws are eminently 
reasonable, and not only reasonable, but absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of man, and promoting a 
sane, well-balanced mentality. The wrongs and con- 
trarinesses that are labeled “sin,” are really unhealthy 
states of mind, which, if conquered and overcome will 
do much to establish a healthy, wholesome life within 
the individual. 

Take, for example, hatred, which is a very unhealthy 
state of mind, in which the individual carps and irri- 
tates himself by constant remembrance of some real 
or fancied wrong committed against him by another. 
Constant hate takes toll of the body in time, to say 
nothing of the veritable hades of discomfort and unhap- 
piness produced by it in the mind. Wisely has our 
Lord taught forgiveness of enemies, for the mere act 
of apology or a word of regret or a kind deed will 
quench the fire of hatred instantly, like a douse of 
cold water, leaving the former enemies better friends 
than ever, and permitting the warm, regenerating sun- 
light of kindness and good-fellowship to enter and 
permeate the starved heart. 

In the same category come anger, suspicion, pride, 
snobbery, stinginess, one might mention 
all the capital sins—what are they but mental un- 
healthiness? The man who is always getting angry, 
whether the provocation be great or small, and the man 
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who is suspicious of everybody; the man or woman 
who is proud and “touchy,” possessing an abnormal, 
swollen “ego,” all filled up with the “better-than-thou” 
idea; the individual who is grasping, selfish, and un- 
generous, and he who has become a slave to his pas- 
sions. The modern world has tried to overthrow the 
ten commandments, even seeking to prove that obeying 
them causes “harmful repression,” which, in turn, 
brings untold harm to the nervous system. Perfect 
control over these wayward tendencies of the human 
mind and heart have never yet brought anything but 
peace and content, and consequent good nerves. Open 
wide the floodgates of human passion, and you have 
unhealthy mentality, and precarious nerves. 


Fighting Colds With Food 


One specialist advocates warding off colds in winter 
by eating a great deal of certain kinds of foods which 
build resistance by furnishing plenty of ammunition 
to fight off cold germs. As a matter of fact, many of 
our specialists are now taking up theories which were 
long known and understood by our grandmother, were 
later decried as silly, “old-wife gossip,” but are now 
coming into their own. For instance, one old lady told 
how her mother used to make them eat plenty of 
onions and cabbage and corn pancakes during the 
winter, as these foods built up resistance to colds. Now 
the specialist comes out with the very same idea. 

Onions, which luckily are well liked by many, seem 
to have the property of forming thick, rich blood. A 
man in New York who gives a bloodtransfusion once a 
month to patients needing that valuable element in 
the hospitals, attributes his plenitude of healthy blood 
to onions. He sometimes eats twenty-four of them a 
day. Now, everyone knows that plenty of rich, healthy 
blood is the best preventive of colds. Likewise cabbage, 
which is so rich in vitamines, should be eaten at least 
once or twice a week, either cooked or raw, for this 
same reason. Of course, there are carrots, beets, and 
beans too, to vary the menu, all good to fight colds 
with, and of course, spinach, which contains the valu- 
able iron so much needed. And potatoes and bread 
and butter are mentioned on the list. Spinach is often 
disliked cooked plain, but if combined with potatoes, 
chopped together, with salt, pepper and a teaspoon of 
lard, is delicious. Thus, two valuable foods may be 
combined at one serving. 

However, foods will not do much good if one lives 
incorrectly; one must eat regularly, have perfect elim- 
ination, and proper sleep and exercise if the body is to 
have a chance. No one who gets too little sleep can 
combat colds. Rest and relaxation are half the battle. 


Household Hints 


Put newspaper into the bottom of the garbage can, 
and your can will always be clean. Renew paper every 
time can has been emptied. 

When you have cabbage and potatoes left over from 
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the boiled dinner of the day before, cut them up, add a 
few cooked carrots, cream and serve. 

If you do not care for left-overs, watch carefully 
how much is left uneaten, and buy less next time. Leak- 
age of a nickel and a dime here and there in wasted 
food means quite an amount of money in a month. 





Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 469) 


have been a remarkably good health this year, and 
everybody is thankful for that. 

Several grown Indians have died at this mission dur- 
ing the past month. “One Longfeather” has just been 
buried; he was a good friend of this Mission, and just 
two weeks before, his wife died. His little daughter 
died some time ago, and before she expired, she said to 
her father: “Papa, if you want to meet me again, you 
must go to church.” So One Longfeather obeyed and 
went to church faithfully; let us hope he is with his 
loved ones now. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


This year, on account of the drought all over the coun- 
try, the mission crops all ran short. The rich black 
ground of Dakota could do but little without rain. This 
happens almost every year, however, even when other 
parts of the country are having plenty of rain. The 
spring starts out fine, with rain every now and then, 
but as the summer advances, the heat dries up every- 
thing, and the temperatures are extreme, just as in 
winter. Seventy bushels of beans have been harvested 
out of thirty acres that were planted, and the corn 
averaged fifteen bushels to the acre. More than half 
of the pigs that have been raised had to be sold in 
November, because of lack of feed to hold them over 
the winter. 

Sister Rita comes along with the news that all the 
shoe leather used in repairing is gone. The Indian boys 
have learned to repair shoes, and any worn shoes sent 
by people in charity boxes are promptly fixed up like 
new. But now all the sole leather is used up, and 275 
pairs of feet are wearing out 550 shoes with a rapidity 
that is enough to bring grey hairs to the head of so 
large a family. Parents of large families can ap- 
preciate what this means, and if each one of our friends 
would send but one sheet of sole leather to Father 
Sylvester, much of this worry about shoes would be 
lifted. Sister Rita also wants some belts to hold up 
the boys’ trousers, and a few bottles of cough medicine. 
Who will see that she gets these items? 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


We print a picture of Rita Machpiya To, which 
means “Rita Skyblue”; she is pictured dressed as a 
nun—the Little Flower, whose life she portrayed in a 
‘play given by the Indian children of Seven Dolors. Fa- 
ther Ambrose says the play was so beautiful that it was 
a pity they did not have a hall with a stage, so that 
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justice could be done to it. As it was, the good nuns 
had to rig up an improvised stage and settings in one 
end of the girls’ play room, and only thirty people 
could find room as audience. When the Little Flower 
School was built, the expense was restricted to the 
barest essentials, and no provision was made for an 
auditorium and stage, which is imperatively needed, if 
the children are to continue to give little plays for the 
edification of their parents and relatives. Such plays 
touch the older people very deeply, and do more than a 
hundred sermons could. The little star of the produc- 
tion is a great-granddaughter of the once famous chief, 
Waanatan, and one would hardly think by looking at 
these children, that a few generations ago, these people 
were wild and savage and knew nothing of our beau- 
tiful Faith. 

Father wishes to thank the generous friends who 
made it possible to pay for the car of coal which was 
laid in in November. This will keep the kiddies com- 
fortable until about the middle of January. Then an- 
other car will be needed—costing $330. Let us help 
Father to have the funds ready to pay for this one. 

The piano donated by Mrs. Lavina Fricker of De- 
troit, Mich., is now on its way to Seven Dolors Mission. 
Father had to pay part of the freight himself, $12, as 
he wanted to have the piano as quickly as possible for 
the use of the Sisters and children. Will someone help 
reimburse Father for the amount he had to spend, and 
which he can so ill spare? 


TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, MEDALS, ETC. 


_ Many thanks to the following kind persons who sent 
in packages: Donor, Jasper, Ind.; Mrs. C. R. Mar- 
schall, St. Paul, Minn.; M. Graff, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
J. A. Witasek, Lankin, N. D.; Esther Michalski, Ash- 
land, Wis.; Mrs. Laura B. Schulz, New Orleans, La.; 
Grace Hackett, N. Y. C.; Miss Bertha Merkel, Chelsea, 
Mich.; Mrs. E. Schroeder, Greensburg, Ind.; A Friend, 
Bedford, Ind., ($3.00); Mrs. Mollie Lunney, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. H. Fisher, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. E. J. Madi- 
gan, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Anna Marchewitz, Dearborn, Mich.; Mrs. 
Harry E. Wuffey, Big Timber, Mont. Send tinfoil, 
rosaries, prayer books, medals, scapulars, holy pic- 
tures, discarded jewelry, beads, ete., to Clare Hampton, 
5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. Send clothing DIRECT 
TO MISSIONS. Addresses at top of Mission page. 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Buy our beadwork and embroidery for gifts. Beau- 
tiful handbag $4.00; 1 handbag $3.00; smaller hand- 
bags, $2.00 and $1.50; Pincushions, 75¢; Woven bead 
necklaces, $1.00; other necklaces, 50¢; Genuine war 
club, stone head and beaded handle, $2.00; Adult moc- 
casins, $5.00, $3.00; (give length of foot in inches.) 
Children’s $1.50; Babies’, 75¢; Dolls, 25¢. 

Embroidery work: 3 large embroidered scarves, $2.00 
each, suitable for buffet; 2 smaller scarves, $1.00 each; 


tea towels, emb., 25¢ each; tea aprons, 50¢; garters, 
all colors, 50¢; pink emb. laundry bag, 35¢; 54-inch 
lunch cloth and 6 large napkins, emb., $5.00; 36-inch 


emb. lunch cloth and 4 napkins, lace-edged, $3.00; 
emb. knife, fork and spoon cases, $1.00 each; white 
rompers, emb., for children of 2 years, $1.00. ; 

Write Clare Hampton, 5486 Kansas St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Remittance must accompany orders. No goods 
sent on approval or C. O. D. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 


























Mr. Rackham.—“I don’t like these talks about old 
age. I am not an old man myself. You say a man 
should think of old age after sixty. I’m no such an 
age—I was only fifty-nine my last birthday.” 

Dr. H.—‘*Well, Mr. Rackham, a young man like you 
might learn something from this talk, that you could 
use when you are beginning to get old.” + 

Mr. R.—“Well, I got the cough, and after a while 
you might say something about that.” 

Dr. H.—“We will very soon tell you something about 
that. However, let me mention some of the things that 
makes winter a harder time for the aging and the 
very young than summer.” 

“In winter they sit in the house more. The air in the 
house, even in the best ventilated, is not so pure as the 
air outdoors. 

“They go more to crowded buildings such as lecture 
halls, schools, theaters, and the like. Crowded meetings 
in the wintertime are a wonderful place for the ex- 
change of germs, and it is a lucky man does not find 
himelf coughing and sneezing with all the symptoms 
of a new cold after attending one of these places.” 

Mr. R.—“I noticed that very thing myself, and don’t 
you think, doctor, going to Mass on Sunday is very 
bad?” 

Dr. H.—‘No, I don’t think going to Mass is very bad. 
The services are short, the ceilings of the churches are 
generally higher and the space is not crowded. There 
is little likelihood for harm to come of that particular 
practice. I think that is one duty that you will prob- 
ably perform even after you get old, Mr. Rackham. 

“If we went carefully over the conditions following 
the change from summer to winter, and its action on 
our health, as the change from the summer of our life 
to its winter, it would be profitable. 

“You know how you go into the garden and cover 
up the delicate plants and shrubs that they may ac- 
custom themselves to the severe frost that is coming, 
otherwise they will be winterkilled. Now it would be 
well to take the same care of yourself, so you won’t be 
winterkilled. 

“You know that you cannot stand the cold as you 
used to. Meet this by dressing warmer, especially in 
regard to your feet and hands. Be careful in going 
out of your warm house. The air is perhaps below 
zero. Breathe through your nose and not through your 
mouth. The passage of air through the nose warms it 
a little. It is well to be in the open air a part at least 
of every day, but you should be prepared for it, and 
you should avoid fatigue. Fatigue is one of the great 
enemies of health, especially in the aging. Your house 
should have as much as possible an even temperature, 
and should be often and thoroughly ventilated. If there 
is modern heating in the house, the air is likely to be 


very dry, dryer than on the deserts of the Sahara, and 
there should be some way of making it moist by evap- 
orating water in the living room at least. Dry air is 
very trying on the mucous membrane, and the condition 
of the mucous membrane is very important, in fact it is 
irritation of this mucous membrane that is the cause of 
bronchitis, and bronchitis is the ‘winter cough of the 
old man, or of those who are not so old.” 

Mr. R.—“So that’s what I have—bronchitis. 
kind of knew that myself. 
for it—no help.” 


Dr. H.—“Now, you are believing too much. You 
generally believe too little. You are not to look on 
this mucous membrane we have talked about as you 
would on a coat that began to wear out. Mucous mem- 
brane is living tissue and tends to repair itself, but you 
must remember that the forces of repair are not so 
active as when you were young. You may help the 
process of repair by avoiding everything that will de- 
press your own strength. The real scientific way of 
treating your bronchitis is to build up your physical 
health, and keep your body in good condition. Exercise 
enough, but not too much; eat enough, but not too 
much; drink plenty of water and keep in the fresh 
air as much as possible; see that your house is prop- 
erly heated and properly ventilated, and that you are 
properly clothed for the changing seasons, then you 
may live in your own state happily and not fear—A 
very splendid help during the winter, when the amount 
of sunshine is limited, is the ‘violet rays’ in some form. 
It is not always easy to go to a doctor’s office and have 
an application, but there are several other methods 
that are very good. The old, well-tried remedy of cod 
liver oil owes its virtue to the fact largely that it is 
rich in violet rays. Another preparation that carries 
this health-giving principle is the ordinary yeast. This 
can be gotten at the baker’s and dissolved in warm 
milk, and is no unpleasant drink.” 

Mr. R.—“I have more faith in something I never 
heard of before. Cod liver oil is as old as the hills for 
a remedy.” 


Well, I 
So there’s nothing to do 


Dr. H.—Well, there is this consolation for you, you 
never knew why it was so good before.” 


Mr. R.—“Yes, and that story about yeast: There 
was an old woman who lived in Eastern Ohio and she 
used to make yeast from hops and she would have it 
there in bottles and there was great talk about her 
curing cases that had been given up by the doctors 
just by having them drink that yeast. But of course 
there were no ‘violet rays’ then.” 

Dr. H.—“O yes there were. There were always violet 
rays, only we did not know about them. We are learn- 
ing new things every day, but we are not creating any- 
thing.” 
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$ MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
: By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives fall Instraction on Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
— and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 

amily. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 
St. Meinrad Indiana 
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Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 
* * ~ + * 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 
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Bound in a white, washable cover 
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Sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


MOLLY GAVIN 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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Prayer Books and Religious Articles 


German and English 


The Grail Manual 


Vest Pocket Paryer Book 





This is a very handsome vest- 
pocket manual, of black imitation 
leather, containing the most neces- 
sary prayers and the Epistles and 
Gospels. Size 2% x 4% inches. 
Round corners, red under gold 
edges, flexible cover. Each book is 
stamped with a religious emblem, a 


German Prayer Books 


Various German Pray- 
er Books may be had in 
both large and small type. 


Postpaid 50c to $1.00 


A Very Fine Book. 


This prayerbook contains a se- 
lection of Prayers, compiled from 
approved sources by a Priest of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Size 4% 
x 3 inches, 242 pages. Morocco, 
gold rolled, red under gold edges. 





cross, I. H. S. ete. Postpaid 50¢. 


My Prayer Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 702 pages, size 55/8 x 
4 inches. This is not only an excellent prayer- 
book supplied with all the usual and necessary 
prayers, in brief, forcible and pointed language, 
or in the language of the liturgy, it not only calls 
attention to the various devotions and directions, 
but it offers counsels and reflections, drawn in a 
wholly and fresh and original manner from the 
most varied sources. Round Corners, red edges 
$1.85 Postpaid. 


Postpaid $1.50. 


Hail Holy Queen 


This new prayer book was composed especially 
for Catholic women. It contains practical coun- 
sels and maxims; a rule of life; morning and 
evening prayers; little office of the B. V. M.; 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, and various 
saints; prayers of petition and thanksgiving, 
and the new feature of a SUNDAY MISSAL. 

Prices according to bindings. $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00. 





Genuine Coco Rosary 


This is a plain coco bead rosary, 
16 inches long with heavy nickel 
crucifix. All in all it is a neat and 
attractive rosary made for service 
and prayer, not for style and show. 
Each rosary comes in a leather 
pocket case. For convenience to 
our customer we shali bless same 
if desired with the Brigittine, 
Apostolic, the Crosier and Domini- 
can indulgences. Each 50¢ post- 
paid. 


able 


The ever popular med- 
al of St. Benedict may 
now be had in Cross form. 
It is made of non-tarnish- 
oxidized 
Many plenary and par- 
tial indulgences may be 
gained by habitually 
wearing it. 

Blessed before sending 


Postpaid 15c each 


Statues 


The statue is a composition 
statue, very substantial, and of a 
creamish color. It may be had in 
the subjects of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the Sacred Heart of Mary 
or the Mother of Grace, your 
choice. It is guaranteed not to 
break in transit. So do not hesi- 
tate in making this your selection. 
Any broken statue will be replaced. 
Each Postpaid 65¢. 
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St. Meinrad Abbey 


Is Now Issuing 





ANNUITY BONDS 











Our Bonds Have a Reclaim 
and a Survivorship Clause 





The Perfect Investment! 











Important 


We will issue only a limited 
amount of these Bonds. This is 
for your and our Protection. 
First come, first satisfied. 


Dear Reverend Father: 


Fill out and mail 
this Coupon to: Please send me more information about your 


Annuity Bonds. 
The Reverend Treasurer 


St. Meinrad Abbey 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
Street 


City & State 




















